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PREFACE 


To serve the interests of science, the subject of a local history should be 
judiciously chosen as well as patiently investigated; that place or district must afford 
an adequate proportion of interesting material and the central point on which they are 
made to bear must possess sufficient respectability to entitle it to that distinction. 


George Young, 


'A History of Whitby and 
Streoneshalh Abbey', 1817. 


INTRODUCTION 


The residents of Staintondale, where history and folklore travel hand in hand, ascribe 
the traditional privileges which they have long claimed to one or more royal charters popular- 
ly attributed to King Stephen (1135 - 1154). 

There are quite a number of unexplained facets to the Staintondale story, such as 
this inclusion in the village traditions of King Stephen and the Templars and the residents' 
prized claim to exemption from jury service, none of which is mentioned in the Staintondale 
charters. An attempt has been made here to search for credible solutions to these and 
other problems by, it is hoped, not implausible speculation. Some of the suggested explan- 
ations however are more firmly founded on documentary support. 

Until the 19th century our national records were kept at the Tower of London before 
they were transferred to the Public Record Office in Chancery Lane. From the time of 
the Dissolution of the Monasteries many of the monastic charters were stored at the Mary- 
gate Tower, York, which unhappily was blown up later in the Civil War. 

One of Staintondale's earlier Freeholders, Christopher Beckwith, visited both these 
places in 1626 to obtain copies of any relevant charter that would assist him to establish 
his claim to the privilege of exemption from the payment of tithes. These charters, being 
of course in Latin, were translated into English in 1776 at the request of the Freeholders 
by Lionel Charlton, schoolmaster and author of the well-known 'History of Whitby' - it 
is these translations which survive. They have long been in private hands but are now 
in the possession of the Staintondale Parish Council. 

The word 'charter' in this review is used in its widest sense, from royal grants down 
to domestic affairs, but all of which have been committed to writing. Handwritten copies- 
of Charlton's translations are deposited in Scarborough Public Library, copied by Mr. Ben- 
jamin Haigh who farmed at Bridge Farm, Staintondale, towards the end of the last century, 
and at the library of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem at Clerkenwell, London, copied 
by Mr. W.G.Roberts of Ravenscar and presented to the Order by Capt. Charlesworth in 
Vad. 

Charlton says that the charters were kept in an old oak chest but neither chest nor 
contents have been found. Commenting on the affair George Young (1) pours considerable 
doubt on the ability of Charlton as a translator but gives no evidence to support his opinion 
and indeed Young himself was not above an occasional lapse. 

Charlton's title page is as follows:- 'Account of all the charters, deeds and publick 
(sic) records belonging to and now preserved in the old chest in Stainton Dale. Extracted 
from their several originals by Lionel Charlton, teacher of mathematics at Whitby. At 
the request of the Freeholders, A.D. 1776.' 


The contents:- 
Bundle marked I 


King Edward the Sixth's Royal Charter. 

Henry's grant of a farm or freehold in Stainton to the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem. 
King Edward the Third's Royal Charter. 

Similar to C. 


Henry the Fifth's Royal Charter. 


+17 es eos, Rie 


Another charter from Henry the Fifth. 


G. Yearly revenues of the manor of Stainton Dale. 

H. William Buckton's sale of the manor of Stainton Dale to Gregory Allenson, William 
Hay, John Glover and George Watson. 

I. William Buckton's conveyance of the said manor to the aforesaid Freeholders. 

There is no entry for this letter. 


Gregory Allenson's will. 


sie = 


Richard Hay's sale of the manor of Stainton Dale to George Hay, Christopher Beckwith, 


Leonard Harrison and John Beswick. 


Bundle marked 2 


M. An account of a long and tedious trial in the Court of the Exchequer in London for 
tithe of wool and lamb claimed by Christopher Keld, plaintiff from Christopher Beck- 
with, William Lee, Peter Thornton and Ralph Glover, all Freeholders in Stainton Dale, 


defendants. 
Bundle marked 3 


An account of a law suit among the Freeholders of Stainton Dale disputing one with 
another who has the royalties or were lords of the manor. 

N. Conveyance of the manor of Stainton Dale from Christopher Beckwith and John Beswick 
to all other Freeholders there. 
Conveyance of the manor from Gregory Hay to the Freeholders. 


P. Present bounders of Stainton Dale, 1776. 


It should be noted that the expression 'sale of the manor' is to be understood as the 
sale of the Lordship of the Manor with all its privileges and not to the sale of the actual 
land. 

There is no indication of the authorship of the so-called Records (Bundles 2 and 
3) which follow Charlton's translations of the charters and which refer to events in the 
16 - 17th centuries. There is little possibility of the Freeholders themselves having written 
them, for barely a Freeholder, yeoman or gentleman alike, seems at that time to have 
taken the trouble to learn even to sign his own name and had to append  'His Mark' on 
the various documents. All the records bear the stamp of the same hand and it would 
appear likely that Charlton at least edited and rewrote them. 


CHAPTER I 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Staintondale is a scattered community some eight miles to the north of Scarborough. 
It was, in Norman times, part of the king's Soke of Falsgrave, which developed into the 
manor and forest of Scalby. Thus the Dale became the remote northern end of the exten- 
sive parish of Scalby. It was a salient of the royal forest (later to become the eastern 
ward of the ducal forest of Pickering) squeezed between the wapentake of Whitby Strand 
and the sea. It occurs in Domesday as 'Steintun' and then possessed 2.5 carucates (perhaps 
some 300 acres) of cultivated land. For comparison, Burniston had at the time 3.5 carucates 
under cultivation and Scalby had 14. 

The soke or manor of Falsgrave had belonged to the notorious Tosti, Earl of North- 
umberland, before the Conquest and its state in 1086 can be judged by the statement in 
Domesday that in Tosti's time it had been worth £56 a year and had supported 108 tenants. 
The Domesday survey found that it was then worth thirty shillings only and had a mere 
seven tenants. The rest of the land was 'waste', i.e. uncultivated. 

The early (11-13 cents.) records of the forest of Scalby do not survive and it is 
not until the creation of the Duchy of Lancaster in 1267 that we get any significant infor- 
mation about Staintondale from the forest records. It seems clear that before the coming 
of the Knights Hospitaller in the mid-I12th century, Staintondale was of little importance; 
it had no village nucleus, no church, no great family residence, no harbour and was not 
particularly fertile. It is not mentioned in Edward I's national survey called 'Kirkby's 
Inquest', 1285, while Cloughton and Burniston are included. Only its north-south road linking. 
the coastal communities appears to have been of consequence (see chap. III). 

Although in general the inhabitants of Staintondale would be tenant yeoman-farmers, 
it is clear that towards the end of the [5th century, at least one resident of the Dalé 
became involved in national politics. 

In 1489, Henry VII had imposed heavy new taxes and this caused a peasants’ revolt 
in Yorkshire, of which 'Robert Bukton, Gentleman of Stainton in Blakamore' found himself 
probably unwillingly, one of the leaders. The rebels caught the king's representative in 
the North, the Ear! of Northumberland, on a journey from his home at Leconfield to Thirsk, 
and murdered him at Sutton Bank. The rising was easily crushed, the ringleader was 
executed at York, but Bukton was wealthy enough to be able to purchase his pardon (2). 

Ten years later, a royal summons was issued to Sir Ralph Eure (Ayton), Roger Cholmley 
(Whitby) and Robert Bukton (Stainton), commanding their presence at Westminster to explain 
why they and some 200 other local gentry, mounted, armed and armoured, had riotously 
assembled before Roxby Castle (Thornton Dale), the home of Sir Roger Hastings, thus 
causing a breach of the peace and great alarm among the occupants. This was a long 
and bitter quarrel between the Hastings and Cholmley families (3). 


CHAPTER II 
BOUNDARIES 


The township of Staintondale (it must be realised that Peak or Ravenscar is and always 
has been part of Staintondale) is in the shape of a distorted triangle. The southern boundary 
is the Hayburn Beck with its extension Thorny Beck. The eastern boundary is the sea coast 
and the western is the Green Dyke. It is here that an unexpected anomaly occurs. The 
Green Dyke has been an important boundary-line at least as long as recorded history. 
It was the dividing line between the wapentakes of Pickering Lythe and Whitby Strand, 
between the royal forest of Scalby (later Pickering) and the forest of the abbot of Whitby, 
as well as between the townships of Staintondale and Fylingdales. 

The name 'Green Dyke! occurs frequently in the early records of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster and those of the Abbey of Whitby. The first known record of the earthwork still 
refers to it as the 'Grenedic', showing that it was already of that colour (grass or bracken?) 
and thus not a recent structure (4). Without exception and from the earliest times the 
boundary of Staintondale etc. at this point has been described as proceeding along the 
Green Dyke to a boundary stone on the edge of Stoupe Brow and then descending directly 
to the sea at Bleawyke. But the wyke or landing-place at the end of the Green Dyke is 
shown on the modern maps by the slightly ridiculous name of 'Wine Haven' - presumably 
a romantic reflection from the days of smuggling. Bleawyke today is depicted as being 
some distance to the south of Ravenscar, apparently an Ordnance Survey error and one 
that is likely to persist. The word 'blea' means wild and exposed, a very fitting description 
of both wykes (5). 

The Anglo-Saxons were well-known for their boundary dykes and it has been suggested 
that the Green Dyke had been created to mark the limit in this direction of the land of 
the Abbess Hilda's 7th century monastery at what is now Whitby. This seems very doubtful 
and Young says ‘tradition ascribes the dyke to the Lady Hilda but it is probably of much 
earlier date' (6). 

The Green Dyke does not appear to have been built as an extended linear earthwork 
in the sense of some well-known Saxon dykes; it is far too short, hardly a mile in length. 
Subsequent boundaries now using the line of the Green Dyke have to continue beyond the 
southern end of the earthwork by means of normal boundary stones and markers. On the 
other hand this prominent ditch and bank stationed astride what was once an important 
road, surely denotes a change in the ownership of the land, thus becoming an emphatic 
line of demarcation to users of the road. 

It may be thought possible that passage-tolls were collected at such places for in 
various parts of the country not dissimilar earthworks are found barring the passage of 
ancient roads. These dykes do not equate with any known historical situation and may 
well date from the well-named Dark Ages or perhaps earlier. Even today national and 
many minor boundaries are only marked where crossed by a road. An earthwork like the 
Green Dyke would of course provide a most convenient line for later boundary-makers 
long after the original significance had been lost. Knox suggested that the now much less 
imposing War Dyke to the south, which crosses the same old road and has a similar length 
to the Green Dyke, may have had a like origin and function (7). 

At either end of the Green Dyke are interesting boundary stones. Of the two at 
the northern end, one is inscribed with a 'C' and a cross, probably referring to Sir Richard 
Cholmley who had acquired much of the Whitby Abbey land by 1563, the cross reflecting 
the earlier religious ownership. The other stone bears an elegant cursive monogram of 


'SD', representing Staintondale. The style of lettering is typically that of the 18th century 
and may well result from the coming of Capt. Wm. Child who in 1774 purchased the Peak 


estate and converted the farmstead Peak House into a mansion, Peak Hall, later Raven 
Hall. 


Of the group of three boundary stones at the southern end of the dyke and known 
as the Three Lords' Stones, two bear similar inscriptions to the norhtern ones but the third 
is very different. The inscription is on the flat top of a natural boulder firmly embedded 
in a small Bronze Age barrow some yards into what is now Staintondale territory. The 
stone protrudes only a few inches above the surface of the barrow and is almost covered 
by the surrounding heather. 

The inscription consists of a well-cut letter 'H' followed by a puzzling cipher which 
can only be described as an elongated 'double E' with the letters back to back. The first 
impression is that the second character was added later, for the workmanship is inferior 
and it is not quite aligned with the 'H'. One would have thought however that a. solitary 
'H' would have been placed in the centre of the stone and this is not so. 

It seems probable that the 'H' represents the personal name of Hoby (Sir Thomas 
Hoby held Hackness from 1596 to 1640), but it is just possible that it denotes 'Hackness' 
and it has been suggested that the second character may be an afterthought added by means 
of a monogram to convert the original 'H' into 'H ET E', i.e. Hackness and Everley. The 
matter however is far from clear. 

Along the line of the dyke, particularly at the northern end, are a number of massive 
natural stones, uninscribed but probably representing an earlier boundary marking. The 
most detailed account of the Staintondale boundaries is that prepared for the Freeholders 
and given at the end of Charlton's translations, and the modern bounds follow the same 
course. 

A good view of the Green Dyke can be obtained from where the Stoupe Brow road 
(called on the maps the Scarborough Road) crosses the earthwork. The dyke is still green, 
at least in summer, when the bracken contrasts strongly with the darker heather. There 
is an intriguing difference in the utilisation of the land on the two sides of the earthwork ~ 
visible from the road. On the Fylingdales side there is open and very rough moorland, 
while on the Staintondale side there is enclosed and well-cultivated farmland. There does 
not appear to be any natural explanation to account for this abrupt change in land usage. 
The Peak Geological Fault, which might otherwise have been the key to any change in 
the land, lies half a mile to the east and the geological maps show no difference in the 
surface soil on the two sides of the dyke. The dissimilarity would seem to reflect the super- 
lor husbandry of the Staintondale Freeholders and in particular that to W.H. Hammond 
of Raven Hall who, in the 19th century, converted much of the moorland on his estate 
into enclosed farmland. It is a pleasing irony to find that a stone erected on the dyke 
by the roadside commemorates not the ancient dyke itself but the modern Lyke Wake 
Walk which here crosses the earthwork. 


In the 'Perambulations of Stainton Dale' given in the 1621 survey of the forest of 
Pickering (8), the bounds of the township are given quite separately from those of the 
rest of the parish of Scalby, which, according to the Survey, stopped suddenly at Hayburn 
Wyke. Subsequently no further reference is made to the Dale, though most of the rest 
of the forest is dealt with in great detail. 

Although indisputably the township was part of Scalby parish and within the Forest 
of Pickering, Staintondale tended to keep aloof from both, doubtless because of its unique 
association with the Knights Hospitaller. When in 177! the parish of Scalby applied to 
Parliament for an Act of Inclosure, the Freeholders of Staintondale were ignored and had 
to organise their own inclosure half a century later. 


CHAPTER III 
ROADS 


The north-south road through Staintondale must have been of very ancient origin, 
for it was the only all-weather route between the coastal communities before the present 
road system was developed. It is self-evident that the Romans would have had at least 
a trackway between their signal stations at Scarborough and Ravenscar and then on to 
the similar stations further north. One or two medieval maps survive which show the Eng- 
lish road system on a national scale. The Matthew Paris map of 1250 does not deal 
with Eastern Yorkshire, but the mid-14th century Gough map clearly shows a road from 
Beverley to Guisborough, passing through Bridlington, Scarborough and Whitby, a road which 
of necessity must have passed through Staintondale (9). 

In Hindle's survey of royal journeyings (10) King John, an inveterate traveller, is 
shown to have used this route on his two visits to Scarborough Castle in 1201 and 1216, 
showing that the road was then adequate for the passage of a positive cavalcade. As late 
as 1859 Whellan (11) says of Staintondale: 'No village proper, the houses are scattered 
along the Whitby road which passes through the Dale.' 

This road, after leaving the Dale to the north and descending Stoupe Brow, appears 
to have progressed to Robin Hood's Bay along the beach. But to have been a practical 
route along the coast to Whitby and beyond, the road must at one time have continued 
overland to Fyling Thorpe and Hawsker and so to Whitby. Traces of this early road still 
persist in Stoupe Bank Lane and Middlewood Lane. 

Jeffery's map of 1775 (with its quaint spelling of 'Abram Wyke') shows the road through 
the Dale and the later Whitby road over the moors as being of equal status, while Green- 
wood on his 1817 map shows the latter by then to be the principal route, parts of it having 
been improved to turnpike standards, though it was never formally turnpiked (12). 

In early times,. and indeed until the first decades of the 19th century, the pattern 
of roads in Staintondale would consist of the main highway connecting Scarborough with 
Whitby plus a network of tracks joining farm to farm and farm to highway. Some of these 
tracks have survived as footpaths, some have been converted into metalled roads and some 
have disappeared. These early tracks would not be engineered in any way and would re- 
semble the trackways on the moorlands today. Even the highway crossing the then waste 
ground would have no constricting walls and would have developed a considerable width 
as travellers sought to avoid wet and worn patches. Not until the Inclosure Award of 
1829 would it be straightened and enclosed within its present walls. 

This Award shows that the commissioners confirmed the route of the existing highway, 
beginning at the Green Dyke and extending south over the moors to Hayburn Beck bridge, 
'whereof we lately diverted at the request of several proprietors at a public meeting held 
at the schoolhouse on April 7th, 1827.' The nature of this diversion is not clear, the final 
costs of the commissioners included 'the expenses of making the diverted part of the said 
highway’. There is some evidence that it may have consisted of the easing of the steep 
gradient from the bridge over the Hayburn Beck and up Crowdon hill. It is noticeable 
that the Shepherds' Arms inn is not aligned. on the present road but seems to follow an 
earlier line. 

A vestige of the old pre-enclosure course of the highway is apparent in the twist in 
the modern road near Rudda Farm where it abandons its direct line for a time before straight 
ening out again and heading direct for Stoupe Brow, ignoring the community at Peak. 
The road originally appears to have continued the line of the twist towards the east, passing 
in front of the old site at Bell Hill Farm before making its way to Peak, an area that 
always seems to have held a considerable population. 

The first known reference to Hayburn Beck bridge occurs in the survey of the bound- 
aries of Scalby in 1621 (13), showing that by that time this was the principal crossing of 
the beck, but there are signs of another and older road through the Dale, running nearer 
and roughly parallel to the cliffs. There are also traces of this old thoroughfare in Clough- 
ton south of the Hayburn Wyke Hotel where it runs alongside the line of the old railway. 
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It would have crossed the beck by a ford and passed Red House, East Side, Rigg Hall 
and Prospect House farms to War Dyke Gate, where it seems to have moved away from 
the cliffs and made for a spot near the present Ravenscar church (the line is still traceable) 
after which it continues downhill and is finally obliterated by the alum workings. This 
route could well be the original passage through the Dale. 

By the roadside, a few yards from Ravenscar church is a puzzling ' standing stone’, 
hexagonal in section and highly eroded. It is said that another length of this stone used 
to lie within the church enclosure but this can no longer be found. This stone appears 
to lie on the line of the old road and to have acted as some kind of a route marker. Ob- 
viously it would be used later as a convenient mounting block for riding church goers. 
It may be that the stone came originally from the Roman signal station nearby. As the 
massive socketed bases from the Filey signal station show (now displayed in the grounds 
of the Public Library there) pillars of wood or stone were part of the design of these forts, 
presumably to support the roof. 

Further evidence for this older road is to be found in the Inclosure Award itself. 
When the commissioners were laying out the new roads, they described the proposed Down 
Dale Road (which is the one passing near the one-time Staintondale railway station),. as 
‘leading out of the Highway near an ancient messuage (Bridge Farm, F.C.R.) of the said 
John Mainforth and extending ....... to an ancient road leading down the Dale'. It is called 
by Knox the Old Bent Road (14). 

There appears to have been another old north south road that ran alongside the western 
boundary of Staintondale. Here until comparatively recently, a long sliver of Burniston 
land, sometimes no more than a hundred yards wide and with boundary stones down both 
sides, was squeezed between Staintondale and Hackness. It still has a track running down 
the middle called the Pye Rigg Road, it joins the present main road near the Falcon Inn, ~ 
but it may well predate this road and have originally extended to Cloughton village. 

At the northern end of this road, near the limit of the old parish of Scalby at the 
Three Lords' Stones, the Pye Rigg Road fans out in several directions, obviously leading 
to different communities in Fylingdales. As the sole importance of Pye Rigg is its possess- 
ion of first class peat, there is little doubt that this road was developed for the extraction 
of this material, serving the parish of Scalby and parts of Fylingdales. This remote corridor 
of land was included in Scalby parish in the 1621 survey (15) and is shown on the old maps 
as part of Burniston High Moor despite its distance from that village. 

The modern maps of Staintondale show a very marked grid system of roads, full of 
straight lines and right angles, quite unlike the arrangement in neighbouring areas. A grid 
system in town planning has been commonplace since history began but such a plan in the 
open countryside is unusual and shows clearly the realisation of the 19th century Inclosure 
commissioners that an entirely new set of roads was needed in the Dale, retaining only 
the line of the old highway. 

They laid out and named over a dozen new roads, all of which are shown (and named) 
on the early 6 inch Ordnance Survey maps. Some have retained their names until the pre- 
sent time, some have virtually disappeared. They are named in the Award as: 


Highway Cook's Road 

Peak Road John Mallam's Road 
Gainforth Wath Road Down Dale Road 

Bent Ridge Road William Emmerson's Road 
Rudda Road Little Pye Ridge Road 
Prior Wath Road Fylingdales Road 

Wash Beck Road Brown Ridge Road 

Tofta Road 


Only the Highway is designated a public road, all the others are called private roads 
to be made, fenced and maintained by the owners of the allotments through which the 
roads passed, in return for which they had the usage of the road-side pasture. 
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The condition of the local roads in the 18th century, worse than they had ever been 
because of the increasing traffic, can be gathered from a querulous complaint from the 
Whitby Customs Officer to the Commissioners of Excise in 1722 that it took five days 
of hard riding to get to Hull to collect the wages for his staff (16). 


HAIBURN WYKE. 


The Southernmost point of Staintondale 
From stone engravings by F. Nicholson 
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CHAPTER IV 
PLACE-NAMES 


Place-names can often be of the greatest use in the first stages of historical research 
but significant names in Staintondale are few. The Domesday name of 'Steintun' (now 
Stainton or Stanton) was a common one, it signified a community whose houses were built 
of stone rather than the more common wood. There are at least three more Staintons 
in North Yorkshire, and a national gazetteer gives no less than sixteen Staintons in the 
north of England in the area of Scandinavian influence and 38 Stantons elsewhere (17). 
Obviously it soon became necessary to differentiate between settlements bearing the same 
name. The following table gives an idea of the various names used for Staintondale - 


STEINTUN - Domesday Book, 1086. It is tempting to think that this may reflect the stone- 


work of the Roman fort or ‘Signal Station' later used as a farmstead (See Append. J&L). 


MANOR OF STAINTON ON BLACKAMORE - Richard I charter, c.1195. 
HOSPITAL OF STAINTON - Bridlington Priory charter, 1220. 
STEYNTON ON BLACKHOUMOR - Edward III charter,1340. 
STAYNTON - Tudor Rent Roll, 1542. 

LORDSHIP OF STAINTON - Edward VI charter, 1553. 

MANOR OF STAINTON DALE - Charlton's Record 'L',1627. 


Similarly, Harwood, Fyling and Thornton added the word 'dale' to avoid confusion. 


BELL HILL is notable as the place, it is said, where the traditional guiding bell was rung. 


The name is dealt with in detail in chapter V. 

RINGING KELD, just outside the boundary of the Dale, has been said to commemorate 
the same event, but this is very doubtful. It is more likely that the name springs from 
the ancient circle of stones nearby, such circles were at one time commonly called 'rings' 
and gave rise to a number of 'ring' place-names (18). 

BENT RIGG - 'bent' is a tough wiry grass and the name was also given to unenclosed grass- 
land. 

CROWDON - no old spelling of the name is known and its meaning is uncertain. Perhaps 
it was the hill where the crows nested, or the hill near the ford, as with Crowton, Cheshire 
(19). 

GAINFORTH WATH ROAD - probably means the direct road to the ford. Beyond the wath 
or ford the road is called Stubb's Lane (20). 

HAYBURN - the stream with the 'hay' (wall or fence) running along it, or alternatively 
the stream that acted as a boundary to the cultivated ground and to the township. 
RAVENSCAR - a modern name associated with the attempted development of Peak in 
1895. RAVEN HILL however is a much older name and was used apparently as an alter- 
native to Peak. William Child of Raven Hill is listed among the subscribers to Charlton's 
History of Whitby in 1779. It is not possible to say whether the name means the hill where 
the ravens lived or derives from an early owner; 'Hrafn' was a common Scandinavian per- 
sonal name. Romantic tradition claims that this was the spot where the invading Danes 
first unfurled their 'raven' banner! 

RUDDA HOWE - a tumulus or grave-hill. Rudda was a well-known old Norse female per- 
sonal name (21). 

THREE LORDS' STONES - a group of boundary stones at the southern end of the Green 
Dyke. The name is probably not ancient, the first reference to it being in a report of 
a trial in the Consistory Court at York in 1631 (22). In Norden's Survey of 1621, the stones 
are referred to as 'tres terminales lapides' - three boundary stones (23). They appear 
to mark the junction of three major estates, that of the Cholmleys (the name is varyingly 
spelt) who had acquired much of the Whitby Abbey land following the Dissolution, that 
of the Hoby estate at Hackness and the lordship of Staintondale. 
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TOFTA HILL - the Norse word 'toft' meant a house or the land near a house; tofta is 
the plural form, hinting that there was once a settlement on the hill. 
UNDERCLIFF - this unusual geological structure which stretches along much of the shoreline 
of Staintondale, has had a number of names applied to it. According to the Inclosure Award 
of 1829, the northern end near Peak was called Hazzle (Hazel?) Cliff; the larger central 
portion was granted by the commissioners to the numerous Lords of the Manor jointly and 
so became known as Common Cliff, while the southern end bore the name of Beast Cliff. 
This shows that at one time this part of the Undercliff at least was large enough to allow 
the grazing of cattle. In medieval times the whole Undercliff seems to have been known 
as Darn Cliff (meaning ‘hidden cliff'), a name occurring frequently in the Pickering records. 
WAR DYKE - although this earthwork today gives no indication of ever having been of 
any military significance, the name may well derive from the Old English word 'weard' 
meaning ‘guard’ and by extension 'watch-tower or beacon', or from the allied old Norse 
word 'varda' meaning a Cairn or beacon, thus implying that the dyke had at one time acted 
as a line of initial defence against raiders coming ashore in the bay to the north (now Robin 
Hood's Bay), the only reasonably safe landing-place on this stretch of the coast. 
Unfortunately the name of this earthwork, unlike that of the Green Dyke, has not 
been found in medieval literature and so its age must be in question; but if it does go 
back to Anglo-Saxon times; as so many of our place-names do, the dyke may pre-date 
the more imposing Green Dyke, little more than a mile away and later re-inforced by the 
Stoupe Brow beacon, and as the township developed, to have been replaced by it. 


One of the most incomprehensible features about place-name survival is the virtually 
complete absence today of names reflecting ownership by the Knights Hospitaller who 
held the Dale and vast estates elsewhere for some four hundred years. The similar order 
of Knights Templar has left behind country-wide a great number of relevant place-names 
(e.g. Temple Newsam, Temple Bar and the like) but the Hospitallers, who flourished for 
two centuries after the Templars had been suppressed, have left us no place-names either 
in the Dale or anywhere else. 

The common 'Spital' or 'Spittle' place-names (e.g. Spital Corner, Spittle Beck, Spittal 
Bridge etc.) seem always to refer to some other foundation than the Hospitaller Order. 
Even when the Templar lands passed into the possession of the Hospitallers after the sup- 
pression of the former in 1312, the Templar names persisted. The gazetteer gives 115 
existing Templar place-names today in Great Britain against one solitary Hospitaller name 
and that in Welsh - 'Ysptty' (24). This remarkable contrast must reflect the relative pop- 
ularity of the two orders in the countryside. 
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CHAPTER V 
BELL HILL 


The Bell Hill complex, the hill and the farmstead, appears to be the hub of the Stain- 
tondale story. The maps mark the east end of the hill as the site of the ‘Old Chapel!’ 
and the present house as 'Site of Old Hall and Hospital’. Knox's early 19th century map 
clearly marks the site of the 'Foundations of Old Chapel' on the low ground near the stream 
between the hill and the house. There is now no visible evidence of any of these claims. 

Young (25) says ‘rising ground where the bell was sounded is still called Bell Hill; 
the site of the chantry where the carved stones were lately found is called Old Chapel 
and the adjoining farm-house, where the hospital has stood, is called Old Hall’. 

The known history of the Hospitallers in Staintondale throws some doubt on the exist- 
ence of such a chapel but it must be said that by the 14th century a very strong tradition 
for its presence had developed (26). The present farmhouse is almost painfully Victorian 
in date; not a single really old stone appears in its masonry. Bell Hill and other neigh- 
bouring farms belonged to the extensive Duesbury estate in the mid-l19th century and the 
rebuilding of these farmsteads probably occurred during this period (27). 

The carved stones mentioned by Young are still to be seen. Several are built into 
the garden wall at Bell Hill farm and one is to be seen in the pig-sty there. Some are 
incorporated into the masonry of the nearby Danes Dale farm and some were built into 
the stonework of the tower of the modern Staintondale church. All these 'carved' stones 
are said to have come from the Bell Hill site. Most of them are not what one usually 
visualises as a 'carved stone’. They are chamfered lintels or transoms belonging to mullioned 
windows. These sophisticated casements arrived in England in Tudor times and in this — 
part of Yorkshire can hardly be considered to be older than Elizabethan; certainly they 
do not belong to the days of the Hospitallers. Probably they represent a rebuilding of 
the Old Hall at the advent of the Freeholders in the 16th century (28). In the rent roll 
of 1539 the Old Hall was occupied by Elizabeth Hodgson and her son Robert, the Hospitallers 
of course had long since departed. 

As in practically all cases the quality of the architecture of the Hospitaller (and 
Templar) houses was very indifferent, at least compared with the buildings of the monastic 
orders, and little trace remains today. Even the site of the great Hospitaller preceptory 
at Beverley is unknown. 

Although no vestiges survive, it does seem reasonable, in view of the strength of 
the tradition, to consider Bell Hill farmhouse to have been built on the site of the Stainton- 
dale house of the Hospitallers. 

The status of the Bell Hill Pies is discussed in the commentary on the Henry, son 
of Ulf charter (chapter XII). 
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CHAPTER VI 
HUNTING 


The early Church forbade religious houses to indulge in such a fleshly pastime as 
hunting, but by the late 12th century many of the major houses had acquired hunting pre- 
serves .... the abbey at Whitby is a case in point. 

The charter of Henry III granted to the Hospitaller order as a whole, amongst a great 
assemblage of privileges, that of 'hunting with dogs'. The charter applied to all the Hospital- 
ler establishments, including that at Stainton. This tersely-expressed prerogative is usually 
referred to as Right of Freewarren and was not infrequently bestowed by the king on mon- 
astic houses and on favoured individuals. It was always understood strictly to exclude 
the hunting of the deer and the wild boar, which were considered to be royal beasts. 

Normally all dogs in the forest had to be 'lawed', that is to have three claws on each 
fore-foot struck off to make the animal, in theory at least, useless for hunting (29). However 
the records show that the order was widely evaded. In 1327 an official enquiry found that 
there were 135 unlawed dogs within the forest of Pickering - little wonder there,was so 
much poaching (30). The Prior of Bridlington, whose land overlapped that of the Hospitallers 
at Hayburn, was brought before the forest justices in 1334 for having unlawed dogs in the 
parish of Scalby. He invoked with success a grant of King Stephen and also the Magna 
Carta to prove that the priory had exemption from the lawing of dogs (31). Probably the 
Hospitallers also would have a similar exemption. 

A detailed account of the privilege of free-warren is given in the Pickering records 
(32) where an entry in the coucher book reads in translation 'Know ye that we (Henry III) 
have granted to our beloved burgess Robert Hardy of Scarborough, that during his life-time 
he may enjoy the liberty of hunting with his hounds the hare, fox, wild-cat and badger 
throughout our forest of Pickering except during the fence month, without let or hindrance 
from any officer of the forest. Nevertheless he shall take none of our deer under cover 
of this grant: Given at Canterbury, June, 1253'. 

The fence month was from two weeks before midsummer-day to two weeks after; 
this was the time the hinds were fauning. As the taking of the wild boar was not expressly 
forbidden in the grant, it would seem that the animal no longer existed in the forest, though 
as recently as 1227, the same king had dispatched two of his hunters (one of whom rejoiced 
in the name 'John the Foo!') to Pickering to take 'twenty hinds and ten pigs' for the royal 
larder (33). 

There is no record of any of the Hospitaller brethren hunting in the forest but their 
servants were not averse to occasional poaching (34). Indeed it is clear that all levels 
of society, both clerical and lay, from the highest to the lowest, indulged in this popular 
pastime despite the considerable penalties. 

The right of hunting with dogs was passed on, along with a profusion of largely mean- 
ingless privileges, in the Edward VI charter of 1553, when the township of Staintondale 
was sold by the king to William Buckton and Roger Marshall. 

There can be little possibility of any continuity between any of these early grants 
and the present-day Staintondale Hunt. It would seem certain that the strongly-held reli- 
gious beliefs of the Quakers, so strong on the ground here in the 16th to 18th centuries, 
would cause them to look sourly at what they doubtless would consider the frivolous sport 
of fox-hunting. 


CHAPTER VII 
FOLKLORE 


Few rural communities can possess such a combination of recorded history and persist- 
ing folklore as Staintondale. The traditions current in the Dale to explain the claims to 
inherited privileges vary in detail but agree, perhaps significantly, on the person from whom 
they sprang. 

A popular story, with many variations, is that King Stephen (1135 - 1154), in a time 
of trouble, usually associated with a ship-wreck (and it must be said that Stephen was 
very frequently in trouble) took refuge in this remote Yorkshire manor. Indeed, the cave 
where he sheltered is still pointed out! Here he was treated so well by the people that, 
when his fortunes recovered, he granted them by charter exemption from tithes, tolls,land-tax 
and jury service. There is no documentary evidence to support this or any similar story. 

Another favourite account, one that is given in most published descriptions of Stainton- 
dale, and one that does possess a measure of documentary support (albeit suspect) is that 
King Stephen, for reasons not stated, granted the Dale to the Knights Templar. Stephen 
is said to have been particularly fond of the Templars. The grant, it is claimed, was cond- 
itional on them providing hospitality to sick and weary pilgrims. To guide travellers lost 
in the surrounding forest, they should ring a bell and blow a horn every night at sunset. 
A chantry was to be provided where a chaplain could celebrate divine service daily and 
pray for the souls of the king's ancestors. In return certain privileges were to be granted 
to the Templars and these, it appears, have descended to the present-day freeholders of 
the Dale: 

The weakness of this attractive story is that, as far as can be ascertained, the Temp- ~ 
lars, whose records at this period were unusually complete, never came anywhere near 
Staintondale. Nor can any trace be found of a related Stephen grant among the known 
charters of the period. On the other hand the later Richard I grant tothe Stainton Hos- 
pitallers cannot now be found either though it unquestionably existed (35). The argument 
is developed more fully in the discussion following the Edward III inquisition. 

Although there is a noticeable lack of certainty over the origin of the Staintondale 
privileges, their descent to the later freeholders appears to be valid. It is explained by 
the several divisions of the lordship of the manor after it had been sold into secular hands 
after the Dissolution of the Monasteries. In these divisions the privileges inherent in all 
such lordships plus extra ones granted in the charters were eventually shared by all the 
many Freeholders. 

This fragmentation of the manor is not dissimilar to the position of Bridlington. 
Both manors had religious houses as lords for centuries, then royalty for a time, then secular 
lords and finally a multiple lordship. The new lords of the manor were called Feoffees 
at Bridlington and Freeholders at Staintondale. Both manors kept their charters in a pur- 
pose-built oak chest. The people of Bridlington are fortunate in still possessing their chest 
and charters and the corporate entity of the Feoffees survives, while the Staintondale 
chest has been lost and the Freeholders no longer seem to exist as a corporate body. 

It is inconceivable that a 17th century oak chest would be deliberately wuestroyed 
and one day it may reappear but the fate of the contents is even more in doubt. It is 
said that the charters and records were deposited with a Scarborough solicitor for security 
many years ago but a search has failed to find them. It is indeed fortunate that we possess 
Charlton's translations. 

A letter found among the Candler Papers (no. 685) may possibly refer to the missing 
documents. It reads:- 


Dear Professor Gill - I enclose the Staintondale papers. Please supply me with a copy 
when returning. I trust they are interesting. Yours etc. E.R.Cross, Feb. 1,1935. 
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Professor Gill had been giving lectures on local history in the district. 
A more certain reference to the charters is to be found in a letter included in the 
Burnett papers (36). It was presumably addressed to Burnett himself:- 


Dear Sir - I duly received your letter, in reply I beg to say that our original charters, 
which I hold, are in an iron safe. They are by Edward III and have been confirmed by 
several of his successors, that would be after King John's time. I hold a copy of the records 
belonging to Staintondale which is a large document weighing probably half a stone, which 
could be seen at my house. I am, dear Sir, yours truly, Robert Mainforth, Staintondale, 
August 30, 1881. 


Another accumulation of legends (some quite scandalous!) concerning a royal personage 
- George III - gathered round Raven Hall and its occupants some six hundred years later, 
without a shred of evidence being produced to support them (see append. J). 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE CISTERCIANS AND STAINTONDALE 


Half way through the 12th century, that period of unbounded monastic expansion, 
a series of events took place which might have changed completely the subsequent history 
of Staintondale. 

The Cistercian monks at Rievaulx (founded 1132) in their intense reforming zeal had 
sent out colonies of brethren to several other places - Melrose, Revesby, Walden and Dun- 
drennan - to develop there new religious communities. Walter de Gant, who had earlier 
founded the Augustinian house at Bridlington and who was a notable benefactor to the 
Church, granted to Rievaulx in 1151 land at Stainton for the same purpose (37), but the 
Cistercians, for the time being at least, had exhausted their resources of suitable manpower 
and were unable to take advantage of the gift. 

Accordingly, in 1158, Henry II agreed to the exchange of the unwanted Stainton land 
for the more fertile and more accessible pasture in the waste (uncultivated ground) below 
Pickering (38). Such an exchange would surely require both areas to be within the royal 
demesne, ive. the forest of Pickering. 

Inevitably there is controversy as to which of the several Yorkshire Staintons was 
the one concerned in the exchange. The editor of the Rievaulx Chartulary supports the 
view that it was the Stainton in Swaledale, largely based on the fact that de Gant had 
inherited land there. The Victoria County History considers Staintondale the more likely 
candidate. There is certainly some evidence to support this opinion. The exchange of 
a part of a royal forest for privately-held land elsewhere is a near-impossibility. 

After founding the priory at Bridlington, de Gant had granted the canons there the- 
right of pasture on his land at Hayburn (39) and it is apparent from later charters that 
this Hayburn pasture included much of Stainton moorland, showing that de Gant held land 
in what is now Staintondale and could quite properly grant some of it to Rievaulx. 

The exchange brought the Stainton land back into the king's hands and in 1189 Richard 
I granted the entire Dale to the Hospitallers. Thus the chance of Staintondale possessing 
a Cistercian abbey was lost! 
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CHAPTER IX 
FUEL 


With vast areas of the country covered by forest, the early Staintondalers, in common 
with the rest of the population, would use wood for fuel or charcoal made from wood. 
However, when the forest law was applied to the area with the coming of the Norman 
kings, a great and almost punitive limitation of supply took place. The forest authorities 
insisted on the conservation of the woodlands to protect the deer. 

Within the forest no resident was allowed to cut down a tree, even on his own land, 
without permission, unless he was able to prove, as some of the gentry did, that for some 
reason the forest law did not apply to his property - a legal argument not likely to be 
available to the peasant farmers of Stainton. 

It is not surprising that innumerable cases of illegal tree-felling were brought before 
the forest justices (40), the offenders varying from such magnates as the priors of Malton 
and Bridlington down to the humblest cottager. Some of the numbers of trees unlawfully 
felled are outrageous - the Constable of Pickering Castle, himself the nominal head of 
the forest, was asked to explain (which he was quite unable satisfactorily to do) to the 
Forest Assize of 1335, the felling of over six hundred oak trees from Scalby Hay and else- 
where (41). 

Frequently the forest villages were indicted for wasting or spoiling their local wood- 
lands by the unauthorised taking of timber when the foresters were engaged elsewhere. 
In these cases the feudal law would be invoked and the woodland concerned taken back 
into the king's hands and only released on the payment of a sharp fine. This happened 
to the Stainton woodlands in 1335 (42) and very probably on other unrecorded occasions. 

Although now not well-wooded, Staintondale at one time possessed a considerable 
amount of woodland, certainly enough to justify the employment of a woodward, who occurs 
more than once in the Pickering records. It was the custom of the forest authorities to 
allow tenants to gather freely dead and fallen branches for fuel. Timber for house-building 
and for extra fuel ('housebote') and stakes for fencing (‘haybote') could be obtained by 
the permission of and in the presence of the foresters. 

The fuel position in the Dale must have improved greatly with the coming of the 
Hospitallers, for the charter of Henry III granted the brethren and their tenants many priv- 
ileges in the woodlands. 

As the supply of wood decreased, peat must have become increasingly popular as 
a source of fuel in the Dale. The tenants and cottagers would have the right of. turbary 
on the common land, enabling them to cut peat or turf (the two terms are often confused) 
as required for their own use. In the Inclosure Award peat allotments along Pye Rigg 
Syke on the western boundary of the township, were made to all residents with right of 
common. 

The laborious task of cutting, drying and transporting the peat, often from a consider- 
able distance, has barely survived the availability of cheap 'sea coal' from the pits of 
Northumberland and Durham and later coal from a wider source brought in by the railway, 
though one or two houses in the Dale are said still to burn peat. 

Peat is found in quantity relatively seldom in Staintondale or indeed in the forest 
as a whole. Records exist of a small number of cases of the cutting of 'turba' in medieval 
times within the forest but it is not obvious whether this word should be translated as 
'peat' or 'turf'. There are deposits of peat along the upper reaches of the Thorny Beck 
called Pye Rigg Syke, to which a special road was laid out by the Inclosure Commissioners: 
this was called the Little Pye Rigg Road and led from Gainforth Wath Road. 

What is said to be the best deposit of peat in north-east Yorkshire lies just across 
the Staintondale border at Peat Bog Moss, north of the Falcon Inn. This deposit was of 
the greatest importance to the inhabitants of the area and roads were developed to it 
from many directions. 
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Turf, the surface layer of the heather moors after the vegetation had been cut or — 
burnt, was more easily obtained and dried than peat and is said to burn with a hotter flame | 
(43). Turf-cutting was not popular with the authorities for it played havoc with the fertility — 
and regeneration of the moorlands. 

Another fuel available on the moors, and which at one time constituted a considerable 
industry, was the extraction of moor-coal. Under much of the North York moors including 
Staintondale, lie thin seams of coal, not perhaps of the finest quality but adequate enough 
for many purposes. In the Dale these seams outcropped on the sea-cliffs and it was com- 
paratively easy to extract the material from horizontal adits or tunnels on the cliff-face. 
It is known that coal was obtained in this way on the cliffs to the north of Cloughton 
Wyke and also at Hawsker Bottom beyond Robin Hood's Bay (44), although all visible evi- 
dence has disappeared. During the coal strike of 1926, children dug for coal from the 
Cloughton seam. 

There are at and near Rigg Hall, an old farm-house near the cliffs in the southern 
part of the Dale and where it is known that coal exists (45), most persistent stories of 
underground passages, popularly associated with the smugglers and indeed one chamber 
is said to be shelved for the storage of contraband. It is claimed by local residents that 
these passages have been seen, and that on more than one occasion a laden horse and cart 
has sunk below-ground where the roof of a passage had collapsed - the resulting subsidences 
are still pointed out. . 

William Smith, the so-called 'Father of English geology', journeyed during the winter 
of 1813 through the North Riding and took particular interest in the deposits of moor-coal 
(46). He visited some of the places where this material was being mined, though unfor- 
tunately he did not pass through Staintondale. However, he describes in some detail the 
coal workings at Hawsker Bottom which may very well parallel those in the Dale. They 
occurred at Gnipe Howe Farm, whose situation near the cliff-top is very similar to that 
at Rigg Hall. 

Smith reports that the level (the tunnel from the cliff-edge) 'was begun a few years 
since by a farmer who has annually procured his coal here for burning lime’. Apparently 
the work was carried on in the summer only ‘on account of the dangerous path by which 
the coal is brought to the cliff top on asses'. This path is still called the Jackass Trod 
(47). 

It was found that the level was driven about sixty yards from the face of the cliff 
and that side-passages at right-angles had been driven sixty to eighty yards in both direc- 
tions. Nothing, thought Smith, but the facility of the easy disposal of the rubbish into 
the sea, would ever make such a thin seam pay for the working. 

The entrance to the tunnel on the cliff-face at Rigg Hall is well remembered; it 
was later blocked up in the interests of safety. Although no memory appears now to exist 
of coal-mining in Staintondale, it seems not unlikely that there is some truth in the stories 
of 'secret passages' at Rigg Hall and elsewhere on the cliffs, and that coal-working took 
place here on the coast in the 18th and 19th centuries, probably by the farmers themselves 
for lime-burning and for domestic use. 
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CHAPTER X 
HOSPITALLERS AND TEMPLARS 


These two Religious Orders were so closely interwoven with the Staintondale story, 
that it seems necessary to consider their significance. 

The Crusading urge of the llth and 12th centuries and the resulting capture of Jeru- 
salem from the Turks in 1099, gave rise to a number of military religious orders with a 
completely different theological philosophy from the older orthodox monastic orders. At 
best this new conception of duty seemed almost to be a revival of the Arthurian ideal. 
Their declared aim was the protection and succour of pilgrims travelling to the Holy Land. 
In practice they became a military force fighting Islam alongside royal and baronial troops 
from France and other countries, and engaged in building and garrisoning Crusader castles 
in the conquered territories. 

None of these new orders was founded in this country, but two of them, while having 
their headquarters in France and while operating strongly in Spain and Italy, spread to 
England in the very early 12th century. These were the Knights of the Hospital of St. 
John of Jerusalem and the Knights of the Temple of Solomon of Jerusalem, the terms 
Hospitallers and Templars being generally used for convenience. Their origin and admin- 
istration, their declared intentions and common dedication to the rule of St. Augustine, 
were all so similar that from the beginning, perhaps even today, considerable confusion 
arose in people's minds about the two orders, not least in Staintondale: 

Justifying their name, the Hospitallers organised hospitals in the modern sense of 
the word in Jerusalem for sick pilgrims and wounded brethren. Later, when the Crusading 
army was compelled to retreat from Jerusalem following the decline of the Christian mili- 
tary effort and the city's recapture by the Saracens in 1187, the hospitals followed suit 
and were re-established successively in Acre, Cyprus, Rhodes and finally in Malta. 

After the fall of Acre, the last Christian foothold in the Holy Land, in 1291, the 
Templars ceased to be actively engaged in the struggle with Islam, while the Hospitallers 
carried out sporadic naval warfare from Rhodes and Malta for centuries. 

This apparent lack of loyalty to the Christian cause shown by the Templars, coupled 
with envy for their great wealth and power, were major causes of the ruthless suppression 
of the order by Apostolic Decree in 1312. Most of their properties were eventually trans- 
ferred to the more dutiful Hospitallers, but not before royalty had annexed some of the 
more valuable sites. 

On the continent this tradition of the Hospitallers to maintain hospitals was later 
continued and expanded. In France, Spain and especially in Italy scores of hospitals were 
founded or taken over by the order. It is one of the mysteries of history why the care 
of the sick was so completely abandoned by the Hospitaller order in England (48). The 
organisation of hospitals was so close to the stated ideals of the order, apart of course 
from giving rise to their name, that it seems entirely out of character to find that the 
English branch of the Hospitallers at home showed no interest in the welfare of the sick. 

It can be taken as certain that the Staintondale house took no care of the ailing and 
decrepit. Indeed there is no evidence in the 1338 survey even of hospitality to travellers, 
common to almost all religious houses, being offered there. It is a strange contradiction 
that the Templars, who made no pretence at organising hospitals in the East, created a 
number of such establishments in England (49). 

In the 'Records of the Templars in England in the 12th century' by B.A.Lees (1935), 
a number of Yorkshire estates belonging to the order is given, but nothing is shown at that 
time nearer than Helmsley. By the 14th century the Templars had obtained land at Foul- 
bridge, Allerston and Snainton, indeed it may be thought that the expression 'Templar 
lands at Snainton' might have added to the confused stories of 'Templar lands at Stainton’. 

The Hospitaller and Templar houses bore no resemblance to the monasteries of the 
orthodox religious orders. They were essentially fund-raising and possibly recruiting centres. 
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All the profits would go to the work of the order in the East. Some of the larger houses, 
called. preceptories or commanderies, possessed a chapel and in general offered hospitality 
to travellers. The smaller houses like Stainton appear to have functioned something like 
a monastic grange, with one or two brethren in charge and tenants and servants to do 
the work. In the Pickering records are many references to the farming activities at Stain- 
ton, the earliest being the growing of wheat and barley in the reign of King John (1199 
- 1216). The master ('magister') of Stainton is mentioned several times as the owner of 
livestock (50). 

In contrast the Hospitaller preceptory at Beverley, by far the largest house in east 
Yorkshire, was stated at the time of the 1338 survey (q.v.) to be staffed by a preceptor 
in charge, two other brethren assisting him, two chaplains, two clerks, a steward and doubt- 
less a retinue of servants (51). At the same time Stainton was said to be in the charge 
of a 'serviens' (a serving brother of junior rank). 

The great majority of the brethren would be on active service in the East and the 
number available for the staffing of the preceptories etc. would be very limited. 

The first Hospitaller site in Yorkshire is said to have been at Mount St. John near 
Thirsk, though the date of its foundation is disputed. Tanner's 'Notitia Monastica' (1787) 
states that William Percy, early in the reign of Henry I (1100 - 1135) granted five knights’ 
Fees there to the Hospitallers and as a result a preceptory was built. Tanner does not 
quote his authority for this statement and the suggested date seems suspiciously early 
for at this time the Hospitallers had barely arrived in England and had not even built their 
headquarters in Clerkenwell. Knowles and Hadcock's suggested date of 1140 is much more 
acceptable (52). In either case Stainton appears to have the distinction of being the second, 
if not the first, Hospitaller foundation in Yorkshire. Beverley preceptory, which later 
absorbed Stainton, came into being in 1201 while Foulbridge, Stainton's nearest neighbour, © 
originally Templar later Hospitaller, was founded in 1226 (53). 

Probably the greatest puzzle in the history of Staintondale is the persistent statement 
that the place was granted by King Stephen to the Templars on condition. that they carried 
out certain duties. The story is current today, it is repeated in practically every published 
account of the township, and the 1340 Inquisition of Edward III stresses the point with 
considerable apparent authority, showing that the Templar tradition was by then firmly 
established in the locality. 

It seems desirable to search for a possible exp.....ation ah such insistence. From 
all the evidence available it is past dispute that the actual Order of the Templars never 
held land in Stainton and that it was the Hospitallers only who were concerned. However 
it may well be that the Templar tradition at Stainton was created by the actions of an 
individual Templar and had no connection with the Order itself. 

Templars (and Hospitallers) did not live in an enclosed community as many of the 
older orders did. On their return to this country when their fighting days were over and 
they were not required for staffing the preceptories, they would live a reasonably normal 
civilian life, though still bound by the rule of St. Augustine. In both the Whitby and the 
Rievaulx cartularies are references to two such Templars - just possibly they are the same 
person. They were active in east Yorkshire in the mid-12th century and witnessed a number 
of charters, including those of the powerful baron Roger de Mowbray (1120 - 1188), showing 
that they were men of substance. The name of one of these retired Templars was Walter 
de Temple and the other was Walter Ruffo ('red-head') de Temple (54). 

At the time of the Henry son of Ulf grant of Stainton to the Hospitallers in the middle 
of the 12th century, the Order would be fully engaged in the Holy Land and in establishing 
their English headquarters outside London and the gift of an insignificant manor, so different 
from the generous Percy gift at Mount St. John, in a remote Yorkshire dale, may have 
proved something of an embarrassment. 

The simplest thing to do would be for the Order to lease the property to a tenant 
until they were ready to develop it themselves; such an action was commonplace. If Walter 
or Walter Ruffo, recently returned from the Holy Land and looking for a place to settle 
down, became the Hospitallers' tenant at Stainton and, following his religious vows, offered 
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hospitality and support to passing wayfarers, the foundations of the tradition would have 
been laid. He may well have built a chapel and even started the ringing of the bell at 
sunset: 

All these worthy activities, reflecting the Augustinian way of life, must have made 
a deep impression on the neighbourhood and understandably would be popularly regarded 
as the work of the Templar Order itself rather than that of an individual brother. By 
the time of the inquisition of 1341, the idea of a one-time presence of the Knights Templar 
at Stainton would be deeply entrenched in the minds of the local people. It is to be noticed 
that the second jury at the inquisition, coming from distant Humberside, made no mention 
of it. The name of King Stephen may have been brought in because he was on the throne 
at the time and because he was a patron of the Templars. 

By the 14th century these good works had long since ceased to be carried out and 
their absence had resulted in the manor being taken back into the king's hands (see chaps. 
XIX & XX). 

It must be realised that no evidence whatever exists to connect Walter de Temple 
with Stainton, though he seems to have lived in this part of Yorkshire. A family with 
the name 'de Stainton' occurs fairly frequently in subsequent documents (55), just possibly 
the descendants of Walter. There is a record of Geoffrey de Stainton granting land in 
the Dale to the canons at Bridlington in the early 13th century (56). 
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CHAPTER XI 
THE PICKERING FOREST EYRE or ASSIZE 


In 1334 at Pickering a circumstance occurred from the records of which much of 
the 14th century information about Staintondale can be gathered. 

The original purpose of the Forest Law was the protection of the king's beasts and 
of the woodlands in which they lived. To keep offences against this- law in check special 
justices were appointed to perambulate in turn the royal forests. 

On Monday, 6 Oct. 1334, the forest justices duly arrived at Pickering to conduct 
an assize or eyre to judge the accumulated perpetrators of the many forest offences varying 
from the killing of the king's deer to the stealing of fire-wood. 

The visit was a belated one; the previous forest court at Pickering seems to have 
been held in 1288 (57). Edward I had granted to his brother, Edmund Crouchback, Earl 
of Lancaster, the services of the royal Forest Justices whenever they were available, which 
does not seem to have been very often: Edmund also received the privilege of retaining 
all the fines and profits from the assize (a very large sum indeed) which normally would 
have gone into the king's coffers. 

The presiding justice at the court at Pickering was Richard de Willoughby, a surprising 
choice considering his record of corruption (58). The justices sat not only at Pickering 
but also at times at Hackness, within the forest of the Abbot of Whitby so that offences 
committed in that forest could be dealt with during their visit. 

The assize lasted some years, at least until 1338, for there was an enormous backlog 
of offenders to deal with, many of whom had died in the meantime. In most cases the 
Pickering Coucher Book, which contains details of the affair, does not give the date of 
the offence, but occasionally this is given - some go as far back as 1292, forty-two years 
earlier. If the court found that the accused man had died then his son, or failing that 
his surety, was fined in his place. Only with the greatest reluctance was a case dropped. 

The first thing the president of the court did was to call to Pickering all the free 
tenants within the forest, together with the reeve (steward) and four men from each town- 
ship to hear the proposed programme for the Eyre. Absentees were substantially fined. 
Among the several high-ranking prelates summoned to attend was the Prior of the Hos- 
pitallers in London to answer to matters relating to the house at Stainton. This, not sur- 
prisingly, had been found most inconvenient by the prior and he had sent two brethren 
to represent him, who explained to the justices that the prior, Leonard de Tybertis, was 
regrettably unable to attend, being prevented by several matters of business in London 
concerning the Order and so, with the permission of the king, brethren Simon Falconer 
and Robert Cort, his attorneys, would attend to any business that may relate to the Hos- 
pitaller Order (59). Falconer was the preceptor at Beverley and Cort was preceptor at 
Eagle (Lincs.). 

The court took a poor view of this excuse and fined the prior the very considerable 
sum of £3. Very shortly afterwards (22 Oct. 1334), Edward III, while at York and hearing 
of the matter, wrote to Willoughby at Pickering directing him to remit the fine as he (the 
king) had heard 'from credible persons' that the prior had been, and still was, too ill to 
attend the court in person (60). This must have been an embarrassment to the king who 
had himself given permission for the prior to be absent. 

The thousands of defendants and witnesses with the hundreds of forest officers must 
have meant a daunting amount of administration, much of which was diligently recorded 
in the Pickering Coucher Book (61). Justice must have been rough and above all things 
speedy. The system seems to have been to fine the offender according to his ability to 
pay and if he had no money he was outlawed, often for the most trivial of reasons. The 
Coucher Book gives a list of over two hundred names of men accused of hunting the hare 
within the forest ( a very mild offence), including that of Thomas, the woodward of the 
Stainton Hospitallers. The clerk who recorded the list concludes with the remark - 'some 
appear and are fined, some do not appear and are outlawed and some are dead' (62). 
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Several Stainton matters were dealt with by the justices. The 'Master' of Stainton, 
a person of uncertain rank, possibly a chaplain, was fined eight shillings for allowing six 
sheep and four pigs to wander in the forest during fence month when the hinds were fauning, 
the Prior to pay the fine (63). More seriously the Prior had to pay £3 because sixty of 
the Hospitaller sheep had been found in the forest at Langdale without permission (64). 

Thomas, the Stainton woodward, had been caught poaching in Darncliff in 1322 'with 
bow and arrows and gazehounds' (greyhounds), accompanied by two unknown Gascon soldiers 
from the garrison at Scarborough Castle (65). Thomas was duly outlawed and the Prior 
later was rather unfairly fined six shillings and eight-pence for neglecting his woods at 
Stainton 'for lack of woodward' (66). Several other petty fines were imposed on the Prior 
and one gets the impression that the prelate was not popular with the justices! 

The court seems to have had the time not only to hear and judge a vast number of 
trivial offenders (and many not at all trivial), but also to consider and give judgement 
on complicated legal matters. One such case was brought by the Prior's attorneys who 
sought local affirmation of the privileges that had been granted to the Knights Hospitaller 
by Henry III in 1254, and also to make sure that the same privileges would also apply to 
the estate at Foulbridge, newly acquired from the suppressed Templars. The Stainton liber- 
ties and exemptions were confirmed in almost all details but the justices decided that 
they were not competent to judge the validity of the Foulbridge claim and the case was 
referred to the King's Bench in London (67). 
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THE CHARTERS 


An attempt has been made to present the charters and other documents in chrono- 
logical order. In most cases, because of the length and complexity of the originals, only 
an abstract has been given. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE CHARTER OF HENRY SON OF ULF 
Charlton's Charter 'B', his translation in full. 


To all faithful Christians who shall see or hear these letters - Henry son of RIf, eternal 
greetings in the Lord. Know ye that I have given, granted and by this my present charter, 
confirmed to God and St. John and the Brethren of the Hospital of Jerusalem, all that 
land which was my brother Edward's in Stainton by these boundaries: from the Hallstede 
which was RIf my father's by a rivulet ascending upwards to the house which Richard and 
his son (have) and from thence to Balledehow, athwart as far as Thornhurst and so to a 
black syke on the southern side thereof and so descending by that syke and so from Stain- 
walls by a certain ditch or dyke to the rivulet near the aforesaid Hallstede - to have and 
to hold the same with all common liberties and easements belonging to such a quantity 
of land in that township. 

Now I, Henry, and my heirs will warrant all the aforesaid land to the Brethren afore- 
said with all its appurtenances against all men and defend it from every secular service. 
Here are witnesses: 


Roger son of Edward William son of Hugh 
Edward son of Thornay Thomas Corbet 
Adam son of William Richard Kite 


Michael the priest. 


'Examined and found to agree with the original remaining among what is to be seen belong- 
ing to our lord the king, in the tower of the palace of St. Mary without the city walls 
of York, by me Henry Sandwith, Keeper of the same. 


Charlton then adds :- 'This charter seems to have been granted some time between the 
years 1100 and 1140'. 


These suggested dates are suspect. What little evidence we have indicates a somewhat 
later dating. The preponderance of ‘son of' names among the witnesses is significant. 
This type of name, a stage in the development of surnames, is more typical of the later 
part of the 12th century than earlier. The two established surnames, Kite and Corbet 
were both known in the second half of the century. Also the fame of the newly-arrived 
Hospitallers would hardly yet have reached this remote Yorkshire dale. 

But as the charter was later confirmed and extended by Richard I (1189 - 1199) then 
the Henry grant must have been issued before these dates. It may be thought that the 
constant inclusion of the name of King Stephen in the Staintondale traditions may suggest 
a date within the reign of that monarch (1135 - 1154) and so partly justify Charlton's opin- 
ion. Probably a date in the region of 1150 - 1160 would be acceptable 

The tower of the 'palace' (late abbey) of St. Mary still stands, bearing its Civil War 
scars, on the corner of Bootham and Marygate. Henry Sandwith was keeper there from 
1625 to 1635 (68). 2 


The name of the benefactor in the charter decidedly needs some clarification. For 
some reason the name 'Henry son of RIf' in Charlton's translation has always been inter- 
preted as 'Henry son of Ralph'. This would appear unlikely. If it were so the original 
Latin would have been some variant of 'Henricus filius Radulfi' and to suggest that this 
most important word Radulphi or Radulfi (in a sense the donor's surname) should be the 
only word in the entire charter to be clumsily contracted is, to say the least, implausible. 
In any case why not Ranulfus or Randolfus, names much in use at the time? 

Rather than Ralph, the name Rolf would appear more credible, the 'o' lost by some 
copier in the convolutions of the capital letter. Certainly there were plenty of Rolfs in 
Domesday times and Reaney (69) mentions a Rolf de Ormesby featuring in northern charters 
in 1147 - 1166. 

However the most promising contender for the name is surely 'Ulf', thus needing 
no contraction. Capital letters in medieval Latin are notoriously ambiguous. The remark- 
able thing is that Charlton and the others allowed the error to pass without comment or 
correction. The Scandinavian name UIf was not uncommon at that time. An Ulf de Applebe 
occurs among the witnesses to a grant by Savaris, Abbot of York, dated 'before 1161' 
(70), a Henry son of Ulf is mentioned in a charter of Peter de Brus granting land at South- 
burn near Driffield (71) but the apparent status of this Henry and the suggested date of 
the document (1190-1216) make it improbable that this was the owner of Stainton. There 
was locally a William son of Ulf at the time of King John who may have belonged to the 
same family (72). The name Ulf became an established surname in the district (it exists 
today as 'Ulph' and occurs frequently in the Pickering records (73). 


The bounds of the land to be granted to the Hospitallers are far from clear as so 
often happens in early land transfers. The Hallstede and the rivulet might be thougnt 
to apply to the Bell Hill Farm site (traditionally that of the 'Old Hall') and to Bloody Beck 
near by - not to be confused with the better-known stream of the same name on Harwood 
Dale moor. However, irregularities in a field near Grange Farm (said to have been called 
Manor Farm at one time), adjacent to Bell Hill Farm, are pointed out by some residents 
as the foundations of 'the old manor house' - and the same beck is close at hand. Richard's 
house, mentioned as a boundary mark has of course long since gone, but a field to the 
north-west of Grange Farm and lying alongside the beck is still known as 'Old House Field’. 

The name Balledehow is intriguing. The name appears to mean Bealda's howe or 
hill and may have been the origin of the modern name Bell Hill, later caught up inevitably 
with the legendary ringing of the Templar bell. The word ‘howe! usually indicates a grave- 
hill and often follows a personal name - Rudda Howe and Lilla Howe are familiar examples. 
So the possibility appears to exist that Balledehow or Bell Hill may signify the burial 
mound of some-one named Bealda, a recognised Old English personal name. On the other 
hand the hill name may contain the element 'bealg', meaning smooth or rounded, a fitting 
description of Bell Hill, but this suggestion does not explain the 'd' in the middle of the 
word. 

Other place-names which have originated as Bealda's Hill are Baldon (Essex) and Balds- 
low (Sussex) where 'don' or 'dun' and 'low' have the same meaning as ‘howe’. Whether 
Bell Hill was ever the site of the grave of Bealda can only be decided by archaeological 
investigation, certainly the place has a significant name and a singular shape. — . 

It is to be considered doubtful whether Thornhurst had any relationship with Thorny 
Beck or Stainwalls with the stone wall that surrounded the cultivated ground of the township 
but it is apparent that Henry son of Ulf was granting the Hospitallers only part of Stainton, 
probably the manor-house and its demesne and not the whole of the Dale. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
THE CHARTER OF RICHARD I 


Extracted from an Inquisition of Edward III - Charlton's translation in full. 


Richard, by the Grace of God, King of England, Duke of Normandy, and Aquitaine 
and Earl of Anjou, to his Archbishops, Bishops, Abbots, Earls, Barons, Justices, Sheriffs 
and all his faithful subjects throughout England - Greeting:- Know ye that we have granted 
and by this our charter confirmed to God and to Saint John the Baptist and to the Brethren 
of the Hospital of Jerusalem, the place and land of Stainton on Blakamore bounded by 
a Green Way and by a Steindic as the said Green Way and steindic come round even to 
the sea, with the land and the woods, the pasture and all other appurtenances there. 

Wherefore we strictly charge you to let the above-said Brethren of the Hospital of 
Jerusalem hold and possess the said place and land of Steynton by the aforesaid bounders 
well and peaceably, freely and quietly, wholly and entirely, fully and honourably in woods 
and plains, in meadows and pastures, in ways and paths, in waters and mills, in ponds and 
parks, in fisheries and marches and in all other liberties and free customs. 


The original of this charter has not survived and this version is a constituent part 
of Thomas Metham's reply to the Inquisition of Edward III (q.v.) of 1341. Judging by the 
formal and detailed language used in quoting from the charter it would seem that Metham 
and his jurymen at the time of the enquiry had the actual charter before them. 

There is some doubt as to whether the grant is to be seen as a confirmation of the 
Henry son of Ulf charter or whether it is one of those cases like Hatterboard where the 
king repossessed land from a tenant in order to grant it to a religious body: (74). If a 
confirmation was intended one might have expected the Richard charter to mention the 
fact, although it seems to have been not uncommon for a monarch to confirm a grant 
in his own name that had previously been made by someone else (75). Richard, always 
desperately short of money for his crusading activities, was notorious for raising cash by 
'selling' both original and confirming charters. 

The areas concerned in the Henry and the Richard charters differ considerably although 
the bounds given are confusing, especially in the latter where the lack of detail may well 
have resulted from the insufficient knowledge of the district shown by some London clerk. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that the Green way of the charter was the Green Dyke 
- there is a path along it to this day. The steindic is less obvious, the word means 'stone 
dyke' and a dyke can be either a ditch or, particularly in the northern counties, a wall. 
A stone ditch sounds inherently unlikely, certainly there is no sign of one today, and a 
stone wall is the more probable meaning. 

There are a number of charter references to an area of cultivated land (the Open 
Fields) enclosed by a 'haya' (stone wall or fence), abutting the Stainton boundary with 
Cloughton and the name Hayburn means the Stream with the ‘'haya' alongside. It would 
seem therefore that the bounds given in the Richard charter correspond with the boundary 
today and refer to the whole township. 

It is to be noted that no conditions or services are required of the Hospitallers in 
return for the grant of Stainton. 

In the Pipe Roll Society's second volume of Cartae Antiquae is recorded another 
charter of Richard I, dated at Geddington (Northants.) 17 Sept. 1189 and in this, among 
other things not relevant to Stainton, he granted the Hospitallers quittance of assart and 
waste in his forest 'in the hermitage of Stainton as to eight acres and as to the waste 
of their woods at Haiburna (Hayburn)'. 

Richard was crowned on 3 Sept. 1189 and within two weeks he had granted these 
extra privileges to the Stainton Hospitallers; clearly it would seem that he had already 
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in that short time granted the entire township to the Order, thus dating the main Richard 
charter fairly securely to 1189. 

The term 'hermitage' is of interest, implying that the establishment at Stainton at 
that time was something more than the farm it eventually became. The grant of 'quittance 
of assart' was permission to enclose a limited amount of forest land for cultivation and 


the Hospitallers were to be allowed to take timber from their woods at Hayburn without 
penalty. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
THE PAPAL COMMISSION OF 1220 
Taken from the Chartulary of Bridlington Priory. Not in Charlton's translations. 


Judgement in the year 1220 by the Prior of St. Mary's, York, the Vicar of St. And- 
rew's, York, and Master G.,Penitentiary of York, being commissioners appointed by . Pope 
Honorius in his fourth year, to settle a dispute between the Prior and Convent at Bridlington 
and the Brethren of the Hospital at Stainton and certain other men in the diocese of York. 

The commissioners order that the Prior and Convent shall peaceably hold and possess 
their vaccary at Hayburn as they were accustomed to and should receive all tithes and 
other things belonging to them by reason of the church at Scalby from the servants of 
the Brethren, saving always the privileges granted by the Apostolic See. 


The Augustinian Canons at Bridlington had long been in a favoured position in the 
parish of Scalby. King Stephen had confirmed to them the church there as well as the 
chapels at Burniston and Cloughton, which had been originally granted to the Canons by 
Eustace FitzJohn (76), also the extensive grazing rights at Hayburn, the gift of Walter 
de Gant (77). At this latter place the Canons had established a vaccary, apparently some- 
thing of a cattle ranch. 

The decision of the Hospitallers in the early years of the 13th century, armed with 
their Richard charter, to develop their Stainton property, must have been an embarrassment 
to the Canons and disputes at once arose. The Brethren must have ordered the cattle 
of the Canons to be removed from their land and declared that no tithes were to be paid 
by their tenants. 

The quarrel eventually reached the ears of the Pope in Rome, who appointed a group 
of York clerics to enquire into the matter on his behalf. Their report is decidedly in favour 
of the Canons, possibly reflecting a certain amount of prejudice among the local orthodoxy 
against the new-fangled military orders. Following the Pope's acceptance of the report 
a formal agreement was drawn up in 1225 between the two sides (q.v.). 

It seems likely that the mention of the Apostolic See in the report was a precautionary 
phrase inserted just in case a pope had granted special privileges to the Hospitaller Order 
of which they, the commissioners, were not aware. The Hospitallers (and Templars) as 
self-styled Defenders of the Church, refused the jurisdiction of the bishops and clergy 
and claimed to be answerable to the Pope alone. Thus they saw no reason to pay tithes 
on their land. 

The ‘certain other men in the diocese of York' would be the tenants of other Hos- 
pitaller properties away from Stainton, who of course would be in a similar position. 

The vaccary which the Canons maintained at Hayburn was the centre from which 
their wide-spread grazing rights were operated. It would consist of a number of barns 
and cattle sheds together with living quarters for the workers. The monks at Whitby had 
a similar vaccary at Keasbeck in Harwood Dale and disputes arose in that direction too! 
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CHAPTER XV 
THE AGREEMENT FOLLOWING THE PAPAL COMMISSION OF 1220 
Taken from the Chartulary of Bridlington Priory (p.270). Not in Charlton's translations. 


An agreement was made in 1225 between the Prior and Convent at Bridlington and 
the Prior and Brethren of the Hospital of St. John by which the Brethren at Stainton shall 
retain all their cultivated land enclosed by a wall or fence within the bounds of Stainton, 
but shall not henceforth cultivate any more land there without the consent of the Prior 
and Convent. 

If any of the Canons! cattle shall cross the wall (haya) and stray into the cultivated 
land of the Brethren, they shall be reasonably taken and reasonably returned. The animals 
of the Canons with those of the Brethren both at Stainton and at Darncliff shall pasture 
on the free common of the parish of Scalby together with the animals of the church there. 

The Canons may move their vaccary to a more suitable place every three years and 
may make an enclosure round it of not more than one acre. The Canons may take timber 
and thatch for the vaccary and wood for fuel from the woods of Stainton. 

Both parties have promised to observe this agreement faithfully and if either depart 
from it they shall pay ten marks (nearly £7, a heavy penalty, F.C.R.) to the church of 
St. Peter at York, and fully account for any damage. 


This agreement concerns itself solely with the dispute over the grazing rights and 
no decision seems to have been taken over the important matter of the payment of tithes. 
Obviously straying Bridlington cattle had received rough treatment at the hands of the 
Brethren. 

It is strange how often Darncliff (Beastcliff) is treated as a separate place from Stain- 
ton itself; it must have been a very much larger area than it is today. 

An insight into the operation of the vaccary at Hayburn can be gathered from an 
arrangement in 1231 (78) between Robert, Abbot of Whitby and Thomas, Prior of Bridlington. 
The Canons were to be allowed to pasture fifty of their cows together with their young 
on the Abbot's land in Harwood Dale and also twenty unbroken mares with their young, 
but the keepers of the Canons' animals were not to be allowed to enter the Abbot's land. 
In return the Prior must supply the Abbot with a pound of wax (beeswax for candles) 
and a pound of incense yearly. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
A SECOND AGREEMENT WITH BRIDLINGTON 
Taken from the Chartulary: of Bridlington Priory (p.270). Not in Charlton's translations. 


A further agreement dated 1262, between the Hospitallers and the Canons at Brid- 
lington, confirming that the latter may forever hold their vaccary at Hayburn, but in future 
the vaccary could not be moved. The supply of fuel, stone and thatch for the vaccary 
was also confirmed but the quantities were now to be supervised by the Master of Stainton 
or his woodward. There was confirmation also of the common grazing of the animals of 
both houses on Stainton moor and in Darncliff. 

The Canons gave permission for the area of cultivated land of the Hospitallers to 
be increased and granted the servants (tenants) of the Order in Stainton freedom from 
all tithes and other demands from the church at Scalby. 

With the mutual seals of :- 


Brother William de Erleys Brother J. de Marlowe 
Brother Gilbert Pycot Brother Philip de Colham 
Brother Richard Marshall Brother Richard de Mauneby. 


All Brethren of the said Hospital. 


The agreement also bore the seals of five named Canons of the Priory at Bridlington. 


This new agreement, much more favourable to the Hospitallers, replaced the earlier 
one of 1225. The most significant change was that the Brethren had succeeded in establish- 
ing (or re-establishing) the principle of exemption from the payment of tithes to the church 
at Scalby for their tenants.....a privilege threatened by the Papal Commission of 1220. 
It may be of course that henceforward the tenants would have to pay their tithes to the 
Hospitallers instead of to the Scalby church, but this is not mentioned. After the. Order 
was suppressed in 1540, the immunity from paying tithes to Scalby was still stoutly main- 
tained by the tenants. 

An extraordinary thing about the agreement is the number of Hospitaller Brethren 
who had negotiated and sealed the document - a number to be set against the great survey 
of 1338 (q.v.), when, at a time of massive expansion, the total number of Hospitaller Brethren 
then resident in the British Isles was no more than thirty-four knights and forty-eight 
sergeants or serving-brothers (79). 

The group of six Hospitallers appears to have constituted a team of 'trouble-shooters' 
sent round the country to settle the inordinate number of legal disputes that seem to have 
been part and parcel of medieval monastic life. 

Enquiries at the Library of the Order in London have provided a few details of some 
of the Brethren concerned. Several of the names, those of Erleys, Pycot and Colham, 
are found as witnesses in charters issued by Hospitaller prior Elyas de Smethton (1254 - 
1262). Colham later (1280) became preceptor of the major house at Chippenham (Herts.), 
and Richard de Mauneby was a relative of Robert de Mauneby, prior of the Order from 
1247 to 1250. The improved conditions of the agreement probably reflect the negotiating 
skills of the group concerned. It is interesting to find that the archives of the Order are 
still held in Malta (80), historically the last stronghold of the Hospitallers. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
THE CHARTER OF HENRY III (1253) 


Actually Henry V's confirmation of this charter in 1413. 


Charlton's Charter 'E’. 


Having inspected the charter of Henry III], We, Henry V, King of England etc., confirm 
to the Brethren of the Hospital of Jerusalem all the privileges contained therein. All 
the lands granted to them by our predecessors and others the Brethren can possess. They 
can hold a court to judge all manner of offences save those incurring the penalty of life 
and limb, which must be tried by the King's Court. 

The Brethren are to be free from all fines, taxes and payments, and all services in 
the building of royal castles and bridges and works of all kind, nor can their woods be 
taken for such works nor can their corn be taken for the garrison thereof. 

The Brethren may take freely sufficient timber from their woods for the use of their 
house and shall not incur forfeiture. They may enclose land and cultivate it within their 
woods without interference from the King's bailiffs. They shall have liberty to hunt with 
dogs. 

Also the Brethen and their homagers shall be free of tolls and customs at all fairs 
and markets and on the passage of all bridges and highways. Also if any of their homagers 
ought for felony to lose his chattels then such chattels shall go to the Brethren rather 
than to the King as is customary. Straying cattle found on their land shall become their 
property unless tne owner sues for their return within the accustomed time. 


Moreover if any of them or their homagers forfeit their land for any offence, that 
land shall be returned at once to the Brethren notwithstanding that it is the custom for 
the king to hold such land for a year and a day. Also if any of them or their homagers 
shall be fined for any misdemeanour, such fine shall be returned to the Brethren. 

We forbid anyone on pain of forfeiture to disregard this charter as we have taken 
the Brethren under our especial protection. 

We, Henry V, do ratify and confirm this grant to our beloved in Christ, Walter Grun- 
don, Prior of the aforesaid Hospital. 

By the king's for twenty shillings in homage (the charge for the issue of this confirm- 


Aton... .Cskh.Js 
By our hand at Westminster on the 8th day of December, 1413. 


Extracted from a roll of charters in the first year of the reign of King Henry V, 
by Dancer Hancocke on June 29, 1626. 
It agrees with the record. Signed - William Colet, deputy of John Barough, Knight. 


Then follow the names of the five friends who had accompanied Christopher Beckwith 
to London to obtain copies of the charters thought necessary to establish his claim to exemp- 
tion from the payment of tithes. Their names were Nicholas Conyers of Boltby (father 
and son), Rev. George Bernard, rector of West Heslerton, William Conyers and Robert 


Lakin (see chap. XXIX). 


Actually there is no mention of tithe exemption in any of the royal charters for the 
simple reason that no monarch had the authority to thus deprive the Church of its just 
dues, unless the Crown undertook to make up the income lost - a most unlikely eventuality. 
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Sir John Barough, keeper of the national records of chancery and parliament (now 
the Public Record Office) at the Tower of London had been appointed in 1623. 

This of course is not really a Staintondale charter at all. The many privileges were 
being granted to the Hospitaller Order as a whole and would apply to all the many houses 
of the Order throughout the country, certainly including that at Stainton. Poulson (81) 
says the tenants of Staintondale claimed the same privileges as those of the preceptory 
at Beverley - Poulson was sceptical but it is clear that the grant would apply to both houses. 

As a copy of this charter, a very lengthy one, would have to be sent to each of 
the hundred or so houses of the Hospitallers, as well as to the County Sheriffs, Justices, 
Barons and doubtless many others, then a very large number of copies would have been 
required - thus opening up an intriguing vision of a mass-production system of copying 
in the Middle Ages! A copy of the charter, in its original Latin, is printed in vol. IV (pp.78 
- 93) of the Pickering Records. 

To emphasise his interest in the Knights Hospitaller, Henry III issued in the same 
year, a writ to the Brethren granting protection and safe conduct to their 'men, lands, 
things, rents, possessions and tenements as if they were my own! (82). 

There seems to be no special significance in Charlton's use of the word 'homager' 
for the Hospitaller tenants, though it is unusual for medieval tenants to share so fully 
the privileges of their lords. The original Latin word in the charter was 'hominem' which 
is correctly translated in the Pickering version as 'men'. 

The charter, in enumerating the judicial privileges to be granted, gives in great detail 
the various offences that could be tried (and of course the fines retained) in the Hospitaller 
courts, cases going far beyond those dealt with in the normal manorial courts. They range 
from fornication to highway robbery, though the more serious felonies must still go before 
one of the king's courts. Kirkby's 'Inquest' states that the Hospitaller houses held their 
courts every three weeks (83). 

The list of judicial privileges and relevant offences, as was usual in such charters 
at the time, is given, not in Latin, but in Early English, possibly to ensure that there could 
be no doubt in the mind of anyone about the contents of the catalogue. It ended with 
the words 'ordel et oreste', by which may be inferred that the Hospitaller Court had auth- 
ority to administer those archaic forms of Divine Judgement - Trial by Ordeal (fire or 
water) and Trial by Combat. In 1215 the clergy had been forbidden in future to officiate 
at Trials by Ordeal and the custom died out soon afterwards, but Trial by Combat was 
not abolished officially until 1819 (84). 

Another privilege granted was the control of the Murdrum Fine, a swingeing collective 
penalty inflicted on a community when any person other than an Englishman (i.e. a Norman, 
or earlier a Dane) was found murdered in their area. The long list of taxes and charges 
from which the Brethren were to be exempted, at least twenty-five in number, gives an 
idea of the financial hazards confronting the lay population at that time. 


In spite of the special privileges granted to the Hospitallers in their woodlands, this 
did not prevent the forest justices later imposing sharp fines on the Stainton house for 
alleged offences in their own woods (85). Possibly it was thought simpler and less likely 
to cause dissatisfaction if everybody was treated alike in the court and claims for exemption 
considered afterwards. 

Freedom from the payment of tolls is a claim that has survived into relatively modern 
times. There are records of Staintondale wagons in the last century bearing the notice 
'Staintondale - Toll Free' and such a wagon has been seen more recently at the annual 
Burniston show (86). 

To make sure that the benefits granted in this charter were still being observed at 
Stainton a century later, the then Prior of the Hospitaller Order sent his attorneys to Pick- 
ering to seek assurances from the forest justices - with one minor exception the claims 
were confirmed (87). 

Despite his protestations of special regard for the Hospitallers, Henry III had granted 
an identical charter to the Templars the year before (88). 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


THE HOSPITALLER SURVEY OF 1338 


Taken from the Camden Society's 1857 volume - 'The Knights Hospitaller in England, being 
the report of Prior Philip de Thame to the Grand Master Elyan Villanova, 1338’. 


Not in Charlton's translations. 
The Stainton entry translated reads:- 
CAMERA DE STEYNTON 


in the County of York 


There is a well-constructed house there which 1 ge Ties a 

is worth more than the repayments 2,1. 
100 acres of barren or waste land of which 

the price is 2d an acre los 
20 acres of meadow land of which the worth is 

8d an acre 13 4 
10 acres of underwood of which one acre can 

be taken each year and it is worth sg i, 
A certain profit from the heath (or just possibly 

'brewhouse', the Latin word 'brueria' has both 

meanings, F.C.R.) which is worth ai <a 
From the rent at Thorpe Basset 2.0 
From a messuage at Pickering pee 
From a messuage at Cloughton be 
Total of receipts and profits of the said camera ES wld 


per annum 


OUTGOINGS 


From which there should be deducted for robes and other necessary things for the 
serving-brother (serviens) there who has to account for the demands from the lordship 
of the Earl of Lancaster in the Forest of Pickering for the reason that the said house is 
within the said forest, 33s and 4d. And so there remains to be paid to the Treasurer of 
the Order for the support of the burdens - 7 marcs (£4.13.4d, F.C.R.). 


A 'camera' in this context was a small Hospitaller estate. There were two other 
camerae in Yorkshire, one at Huntington and one at Copgrove - both leased to wealthy 
landowners. 

The fortunes of the Hospitallers in England had sunk very low during the latter part 
of the 13th century, due largely to the extravagances of successive priors. However the 
Situation changed dramatically in the early 14th century with the sudden acquisition of 
the wealth and lands of the unfortunate Templars (see chap. X). 

The Grand Master of the Order organised in 1338 a survey of all the Hospitaller possess- 
ions old and new. Details of the report on the English section of the survey survive and 
have been published (89). 

Despite the obvious importance of this unique valuation, there are points in it that 
are far from explicit. There are unexplained omissions and disconcerting variations in 
the items shown in the assessments of the various houses. Some of these show the often 
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very substantial amounts received from the rents of tenants, others do not. Nothing is 
shown for Stainton, though it is known from an almost exactly contemporary document 
that the Brethren received the sum of forty shillings a year in rents (see chap. XXI). 

No mention is made anywhere in the survey of the large number of livestock held 
by all religious houses. It is known, again from contemporary accounts, that the Stainton 
Brethren had very substantial numbers of cattle and sheep. 

The valuations of some of the Hospitaller houses give the stipend paid to their retain- 
ers in great detail - down to the humblest washerwoman at twelve pence a year - but 
Stainton is silent on this point although there was a well-documented woodward there. 

The chief item in the outgoings at Stainton, ‘for robes and other necessary things’, 
would refer to the habit (black gown with white cross) worn by all brethren of the Order, 
no matter of what rank. No mention is made of any expense incurred in offering hospitality 
to travellers, although some Hospitaller houses go into some detail in this respect. 

This report is the first realistic account we have of medieval Stainton. The picture 
is fairly clear though lacking in detail. The 'hospital' seems to have been a medium-sized 
upland farm, not particularly fertile, doubtless with a major share of the pasture on the 
commons and of the cultivated 'open fields' in the south of the township.' 

The Brethren owned a few small properties elsewhere, probably gifts from benefactors. 
The 'messuage in Cloughton' appears again in the post-Dissolution accounts as 'cottage, 
late Knights Hospitaller let to John Trott at three shillings a year' (90). 

In the corresponding account for Foulbridge, Stainton's nearest Hospitaller neighbour 
(though originally Templar), the house there was said to be largely destroyed, probably 
the result of recent Scottish incursions from which Stainton appears to have escaped. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


THE STAINTON INQUISITION OF EDWARD III 


An enquiry in 1341 into the reason for the seizure of Stainton into the king's hands. 
An abstract of: Charlton's Charter 'C'. 


Edward, by the Grace of God, King of England etc....... to his beloved Escheator Thomas 
de Metham, Greeting....... When we lately enquired the reason for the seizing into our hands 
of the manor of our beloved in Christ the Prior of the Hospital of St. John at Steynton 
upon Blackehoumor, you said that you personally had not done this thing but that John 
Moryn, the previous escheator (Moryn had recently died, F.C.R.) had asserted that it was 
in our hands because the jury at an inquisition had found that King Stephen had given the 
manor to the Knights Templar on condition that they provided there a chapel where mass 
would be celebrated daily, the brethren should sustain and lodge such poor people and stran- 
gers who passed by and should ring a bell and blow a horn every evening at sunset to guide 
travellers lost in the forest. Because the Master and Brethren of the Hospital were no 
longer observing these conditions, the manor had been taken into our hands. 

Upon hearing this, the Prior of the Hospitallers appeared before us and claimed that 
King Richard of happy memory had granted the manor not to the Templars, but to the 
Hospitallers. The prior showed us the charter of King Richard, which makes no mention 
of any conditions or services enjoined for that manor, and said that the brethren of the 
Hospital had held the manor from the time of Richard's grant to the day of the seizure 
into our hands except that the said manor had continued for some time in the possession 
of the brethren of the Temple after the charter had been granted. 

Being desirous to know the truth of the situation at Steynton and to know the yearly 
value thereof, we command you to make diligent enquiry of all and everything relating 
to the manor and to send the same to us by writ without delay, distinctly and clearly drawn 
up under your own seal and the seals of the jurymen. 

Witnessed by Edward, Earl of Cornwall and Earl of Chester, our most dear son, Warden 
of England. 
At Kennington in the 14th year of our reign. 


The witness should be noted, none less than Edward the Black Prince whose untimely 
death from dropsy in 1376 gave rise to the struggle for power between the families of 
his younger brothers, the Earls of York and Lancaster and to the national catastrophe of 
the Wars of the Roses. 

The escheators were officers of the Crown, whose duty under the feudal system was 
to take back into the king's hands any estate that had become forfeit for any reason, such 
as the treason or outlawry of the holder, or his death without an acceptable heir and in 
the case of Stainton because it was thought that the condittions of the foundation charter 
were no longer being carried out. An outstanding local case of escheat had been the seizing 
back into royal hands the entire Duchy of Lancaster following the treason and execution 
of Earl Thomas after the defeat of the rebellious barons at the battle of Boroughbridge 
fiat o21, 

Moryn and de Metham were men of substance, each holding a number of major manors 
in Yorkshire. Moryn's main estate and residence were at Brompton by Sawdon and de 
Metham came from Market Weighton. 

It is this enquiry of course that brings to the fore in no uncertain fashion the matter 
of King Stephen and the Templars. The king was clearly puzzled and annoyed over the 
confusion and the tone of the letter was decidedly sharp: Even the Prior of the Hospitallers 
admitted that the Templars had held the manor 'for some time’. 
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CHAPTER XX 


THE INQUISITION OF EDWARD III 
THOMAS de METHAM'S REPLY TO EDWARD III 


Part of Charlton's Charter 'C' 


The report of an inquisition held at Market Weighton by me, Thomas de Metham, 
Escheator beyond the Trent, on the oath of:- Richard de Quixley, Richard de Portyngton, 
Thomas de Tanstern, William de Ffenton, John de Hayton, William de Giveldale, John Pays 
of Houton, John the Harper, Robert the Elder, John Archer, Richard Bartholamew, William 
Ward - Jurymen. 

Who say that the Prior and Brethren of the Hospital have been possessed of the manor 
of Staynton on Blakamore since the charter of King Richard, the tenor of which is as follows 
- (this quotation from the Richard charter has been given in chapter XIII) and we say that 
the Brethren of the Hospital have possessed that manor from the time of the charter to 
the day of the seizure into the king's hands, save only that the manor remained peaceably 
in the hands of the Templars for some time after the granting of King Richard's charter, 
without any service being performed for the place except of their own free will. 

And we say that the manor of Staynton is held of the king without the payment of 
any revenues or the performance of any service for the place - and we say that the said 
manor is worth forty shillings a year in rents and revenue. 


This agrees with the record. Signed John Barough, June 26, 1626. 

Then follow the names of Beckwith's accompanying friends, Nicholas Conyers, Geo. Bernard, 
William Conyers, Robert Lakin, Nicholas Conyers Junr. who seem to have acted as additional 
witnesses to the accuracy of the copy. 


This is a more realistic account of the Stainton situation. The names of the jurymen 
form an interesting contrast with those of the witnesses of the Henry son of Ulf charter, 
some two hundred years before (see chap. XII), and show a new phase in the development 
of surnames. 

It is noticeable that none of the jurymen appears to have come from anywhere near 
Stainton. Most of them could be called Humbersiders and it is difficult to see how such 
a jury could know much of the complex history of a distant North Riding manor; on the 
other hand they would not be influenced by the traditions of the Dale. Not one of the 
jurymen appears in the contemporary local records, although de Metham himself had some 
knowledge of Pickering Forest - he was caught poaching there more than once (91). 

Confronted with Richard's charter to the Hospitallers, de Metham and his jury had 
to abandon King Stephen and the bell-ringing, but they stuck to the story that the Templars 
had been at Stainton 'for some time' after the granting of the charter, despite all the 
documentary evidence. This paradox is fully discussed in chapter X. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
THE CALENDAR OF CLOSE ROLLS OF EDWARD III, 1334-41 


Membrane 13. Not in Charlton's translations. 


To Thomas de Metham, Escheator beyond the Trent, an order to remove the king's 
hands from the place and lands of Stainton upon Blakamor and not to intermeddle further 
there with, restoring the issue thereof to the Prior of the Hospital in England.... 


Then follows a lengthy account of the proceedings of the two inquisitions. It is inter- 
esting to get an alternative version of the affair and to find general agreement with Charl- 
ton's translation. The Close Rolls were so called because they were royal letters sent 
to named individuals and so were delivered in a sealed or closed condition. 
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CHAPTER XXII 
CHARLTON'S CHARTER 'F' (1418) 


Copy of a charter in English extracted from the charters of the fifth year of the reign 
of King Henry V. 


Clearly this charter should not be among the Staintondale collection. It deals solely 
and at length with the claims for privileges made by the provost and chapter of the church 
of St. John at Beverley (Beverley Minster). 

This church has no connection with Staintondale, although the chapter there received 
a substantial grant of land nearby in Cloughton in the late 12th century. The land concerned 
was called their 'New Land' and probably gave rise to the modern name 'Cloughton New- 
lands'. 

At the end of the charter, after a list of high-ranking witnesses, is added;- 'By the 
king's self and for ten pounds in homage'. This would be the very high royal charge for 
the confirmation sought by the provost of the special benefits for the minster. 

This charter was among those collected by Beckwith and his friends from the Tower 
of London in 1626, to strengthen his claim to privilege (see chap.XXIX). Beckwith had 
obviously made a mistake, having possibly confused the reference to the church of St. 
John (the Evangelist) at Beverley with the Hospitaller preceptory of St. John (the Baptist) 
there. 

Charlton says that this was a copy of a charter in English - this would make it a 
remarkably early example of a Royal grant being written in any language other than Latin. 
It may be of course that Beckwith on his visit to the Tower found a translation already. 
made. Whether the document was in 15th century or early 17th century English, Charlton 
has transcribed it into well-rounded 18th century style. 
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CHAPTER XXIiil 


THE TUDOR RENT ROLL OF 1542 


Charlton's Record 'G' gives a very abbreviated version of this document, most of the details 
have been obtained from the records of the Augmentation Court, now held at the Public 


Record Office. 


A rent roll of the tenants on the lands and possessions of the Lordship or late Precep- 
tory of the Holy Trinity at Beverley and part of the possessions lately belonging to the 
Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem in the County of Middlesex (i.e. the headquarters priory 
at Clerkenwell, F.C.R.) in the thirty-third year of the reign of the late King Henry VIII. 

Rents of the customary tenants at Stainton, being divers customary rents to be paid 
by the tenants who possess sundry lands and tenements there with the leave of the Court, 


as more particularly appears from a rent roll of the last preceding year. 
The following details are translated from the records of the Court of Augmentation. 


RICHARD ALANSON - for the rent of one close of pasture called 'le Parke' 
there payable at the feast of St. Martin in winter and of (Saints) Philip 


Meme ssjuewual Portions yearly == 6 eines 26s. 
RICHARD ALANSON - the same, for the rent of one messuage with three 
eeeeeDeuiaining iowine same, payable,as abovesia., asadtT - A3FF1L ai ee2uor gathers: L 4s. 
WILLIAM ALANSON - for the rent of one cottage, with closes and other 

MGR SAVAGE AS ADOVE op ee | BPR ge vet it ee mores 6s. 


WILLIAM HERRYSON the ELDER with ALICE his wife and LEONARD and 
ROBERT their sons, for the rent of one close of arable land and another 
close of pasture with the appurtenances there, payable yearly as above 

(as the last eight words are repeated with every subsequent 


Berry they. will be omitted tor, the sake of brevitw.>.C.Bekem ov opeiex rolletiasok at 36s. 
RALPH HERRYSON - for the rent of two cottages with a close of 
Braple land ana another close, called le WyKe:, up crn nee at tims haaanl wager date 36s. 


THOMAS HERRYSON and HENRY his son - for the rent of one tenement called 
'Hockettwood' with a barn and one close of arable land called 'Wheat Leys' 

aac ano twets close ot. pasture called 'Hoaketttiield, ~| tsmsnia’ ni sonesetot jasteaosatt 36s. 
ELIZABETH HOGHESON and ROBERT her son - for the rent of one 

tenement called 'le Olde Hall' with one barn and one close of arable 


land ahd another close. ot pasture called ‘Tofthie nn. iaet avteleve ‘te tenis m eeeeeess 36s. 
JOHN BESEWIKE - for the rent of one tenement called 'le Peeke House' 
with one close of pasture and one of meadow there. — | oy site penes 30s. 


ROBERT PAYTT (or PAYTER, F.C.R.) - for the rent of one cottage 
next to 'le Peke' and of one close called 'le Peyke Tonge' 


ene in otsinton Dale 4 nt pe sellin ede tog emoee tedt nose. od “fiw i Is. 
ROBERT HOGESONE - for the rent of one cottage and one close, 

mrerreqienure OL FiENRY HEBBE 6 6 6 ge ee Ne ye th pete onns 19s. 
JOHN HAYE - for the rent of one messuage and one close of arable 

fame and anotnern Close, OL MeCadOW ities aatewt af). caxie Fo ‘ebro -enibne nesh ci cotce 20s. 
ELLEN HARYSON - for the rent of one messuage and of three 

Bloses to the Same messuage §. | ..) + ATIVR cede sea) bloe ecw terest l7s. 


PETER HOGESONE - for the rent of one tenement with one barn and two 

closes of arable and one close of meadow (here 9s.6d. is interlined, F.C.R.) 

late of JOHN FOXE and half of a close called 'Ruinhill' (here 

MT EIN. bot) ee el ee Ets i eal ania! ulna [35 
RICHARD COKRELL - for the rent of one cottage (6s. interlined, F.C.R.) 

with one close, late in the tenure of ROBERT ANYNGSON, and one small 


intak newly enclosed (16d. interlined. F.C.R.) et RR RS ore a rE 


&d. 


Od. 


Od. 


8d. 


8d. 


8d. 


4d. 


Od. 


Od 


4d. 


Od. 


8d. 


éd. 


4d. 


WILLIAM HARRYSON the Younger - for the rent of one messuage with 


a certain close called 'Aldres\ Tonge’), Saget age) ee tenes 16s. 8d. 
RALPH STAMPER - for the rent of one cottage with 

a close there . oe ho meet Belsivernd@agel¥ eupeiie ii! ab reeafl-sarey 6s. &d. 
ROBERT HOGESON - for the rent of a parcel of land in Staynton 

called 'Estbekke' upon which a water-mill has newly been built = wena nee 2s. Od. 


Received from seventeen customary tenants there for a certain rent 
called Grenehewe, from each tenant 2d. yearly 2s.10d. 


TOTARS E16 + Lhipiey Soe 


Examined with the Record by me J.Brasbridg 
Examined and found to agree with the Record by me Henry Marwood, Augmentation Office, 
133 oe 


The Dissolution of the Monasteries under Henry VII had begun with the suppression 
of the smaller houses in 1536. These included the local priories at Wykeham, Yedingham, 
Keldholm, Rosedale etc. Soon the larger monasteries were surrendered, Rievaulx in 1538, 
Bridlington and Whitby in 1539. The Hospitallers were dealt with rather differently and ~ 
were dissolved by Act of Parliament in 1540 (92), their lands being vested in the Crown. 

To administer the forfeited lands the Office and Court of Augmentation were set 
up. A copy of the Stainton rent roll was obtained from the above Office in 1553 to assist 
William Buckton in his proposed sale of his Staintondale properties (see chap. XXVI). 

The Hospitaller estate at Stainton had long since ceased to have an independent exist- 
ence and had been merged with the much larger establishment at Beverley. The whole 
Dale had been leased out to tenants. Thus the Stainton rent roll was included in the ac- 
counts of the Beverley Preceptory along with those of Allerston and other small Hospitaller 
estates. It seems that the bailiff of Allerston was also responsible for Stainton. 

The constant reference to 'closes' in the roll shows that by this time much of Stainton 
had already been enclosed, some of it, such as the 'intak', quite recently. Despite this 
early enclosure it must be assumed that at the time of the rent roll there was still a very 
considerable amount of arable land unenclosed, for without exception the number of closes 
allocated to each property was quite inadequate to constitute a viable farm. It is likely 
that the expression 'cum pertinensis' attached to most of the holdings in the original Latin 
roll, refers to the tenant's share of the Open Fields and of the common pasture on the 
moors (93). 

It will be seen that some of the families who later became the first Freeholders 
were already established in Stainton in Hospitaller times - the Hays, Beswicks, Harrisons, 
Hodgsons and Allensons. 

Dwelling houses were varyingly referred to as tenements, messuages or cottages, 
presumably in descending order of size. The ‘water mill newly built' could hardly be con- 
sidered the manorial mill though apparently it was so considered in 1562 when the lordship 
of the manor was sold (see chap. XXVII). 

The term ‘customary tenant’ is of interest. Such tenants were the successors in title 
to the medieval villeins and later to the copyholders. They had no great security of tenure 
in times of change, but as they were now crown tenants they would be less vulnerable. 


Some obviously were prosperous enough to be able to purchase their own holdings (see 
chap. XXVI). 
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The annual charge of two pence on each of the seventeen properties, called Grenehewe, 
was the levy for the privilege of cutting holly, ivy and other winter greenery for feeding 
livestock. The use of the present-day name of Stainton Dale will be noticed (in the Pytt 
holding) but it does not refer to the whole township, only to a low-lying part. Tudor arith- 
metic appears to have been less than perfect for the total of the rent roll should read 
£16-18-0. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


EDWARD VI'S SALE OF STAINTONDALE TO WILLIAM BUCKTON 
AND ROGER MARSHALL, 1553 


Abstract of Charlton's Charter 'A' 


Edward VI by the Grace of God, King of England, France and Ireland, Defender of 
the Faith, Supreme Head on Earth of the English and Irish Church.....Greeting: 
that we have for the sum of Seven Hundred and Seventy Three Pounds and Four Pence 
paid for our use by our well-beloved William Buckton of Ayton and Roger Marshall of Ais- 
laby, do give and grant to them all of our Lordship or Manor of Stainton, lately a part 
of the possessions of the Priory of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem with all the mes- 
suages, granges, mills, cottages, lands, tenements, meadows, pastures, Commons, wastes, 
fields, moors, marshes, turbaries with all reversions, services, wards, dowers, escheats, 
fines, court leet and likewise all other Rights and Privileges belonging to the said Manor 
of Stainton. 

William and Roger shall hold and possess the same Manor of Stainton and have the 
privileges there of Court Leet, View of Frankpledge, the Right of Assize of Bread and 
Ale also Waifs and Strays, Chattels of Felons, Fugitives and Suicides and what is laid in ~ 
pawn; likewise Freewarren and all other Rights and Privileges which have been granted 
in times past by Charters, Letters Patent and otherwise. 

To hold the Manor of Stainton 'in capite' by the service of one fortieth part of a 
Knight's Fee, in testimony whereof we have caused these our Letters Patent. 

Witness myself at Westminster on this 26th day of May in the seventh year of our 
reign 

Edward R. 


On the back of the charter is written ‘Enrolled in the office of Anthony Bows, auditor'. 


In addition to the purchase of the Manor of Stainton by Buckton and Marshall, the 
charter also records the sale to them of:- 
1. Our farm called Aislaby Grange lately belonging to the Monastery of Malton. 


2. Our messuage and lands at Colsterdale lately belonging to the Monastery 
at Guisborough. 

3. Our messuage and lands called Spittal upon Stainmoor sometime belonging 
to the Monastery at Marrick. 

4, Our messuage and lands called Hoope-house in the forest of Teesdale and 
sometime belonging to the Monastery at Bywalls. 

>. Our messuage and lands in Baldersdale sometime belonging to the Monastery 
at Eggleston. 

6. Our messuage called Hagworm Hall in Baldersdale once belonging to 
the Monastery at Eggleston. 

7. Our messuage and lands at Newsome sometime belonging to the Monastery 
at Guisborough. 

8. Two acres of arable land at Riccall once belonging to the Chantry of 


St. James in the parish church there. 


ly 


9. Our close of 212 acres at Howden sometime belonging to the Collegiate 
Church there. 


These premises are let at the clear yearly value of thirty pounds and twelve pence. 


After the Dissolution of the Monasteries when their great estates were being broken 
up and disposed of, there was an inevitable rush of opportunists wishing to acquire the 
newly-available lands. These were considered especially desirable as at times some of the 
privileges enjoyed by the earlier owners descended with the land. Staintondale was an 
example of this. 

At the same time as buying the manor Buckton and Marshall seem to have included 
a job-lot of small ex-monastic properties doubtless with the view of a quick profit. Among 
the list Aislaby Grange near Pickering seems to have been the only property in which Roger 
Marshall was interested; certainly he disappears from the Staintondale scene. The Marshalls 
were at Aislaby for centuries - a detailed account of the family there is given by George 
Marshall in Y.A.J. vol. 7. (94). 

This charter is an exuberance of legal verbiage, almost a caricature of the legal 
style of the day and since. The list of constituents to be included in the Stainton grant 
(granges, mills etc.) is a formality and it cannot be assumed that these things necessarily 
existed in the Dale. 

The inclusion in the charter of the charge of one-fortieth part of a Knight's Fee 
was an attempt by the Exchequer to perpetuate the feudal custom of Knight's Service. 
The amount is insignificant, possibly a pound or so, but it could be a great advantage 
to the Crown at the time of the lord of the manor's death if he left no heir or one who 
was still a minor. In such a case the officers of the Crown would take over and administer 
the whole estate, possibly consisting of several manors, to the undoubted profit of the 
Exchequer and the probable impoverishment of the property. The resentment caused by 
this practice was one of the factors that led up to the quarrel between the king and parlia- 
ment and the resulting Civil War a century later. 

However there was a way of avoiding this possible misfortune by paying an agreed 
amount regularly as a kind of insurance premium, in which case at the time of the tenant's 
death, the widow or other close relative could administer the estate and so hopefully pre- 
serve its profitability. This was done in the case of Staintondale (see chap. XXVII). 

The expressions 'view of frankpledge', 'assize of bread and ale' etc. were by this 
time meaningless vestiges of the old manorial court long since defunct in the Dale. The 
wording of much of the charter is obviously the standard pattern being used by the Ex- 
chequer clerks for all the many property deals being carried out at this time and so had 
no special significance to Staintondale. 

The casual 'Witness Myself' at the end of the charter is in strange contrast with 
the elaborate system of exalted witnesses favoured in earlier charters, probably again reflect- 
ing the multiplicity of similar charters then being issued. 

Edward died on the 6th day of July 1553, a few weeks after signing this document. 
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CHAPTER XXV 
WILLIAM BUCKTON'S DISPOSAL OF STAINTONDALE, 1557 
Extracted from ‘Yorkshire Fines of the Tudor Period', Part 1, (Y.A.S.) 


In 1535 the Statute of Enrolments had made the recording of land transfers compulsory. 
Having purchased the manor of Staintondale in 1553, and his partner Roger Marshall having 
retired from the affair, William Buckton promptly broke up the estate and disposed of 
the farms individually, some to sitting tenants and some to newcomers. This post-Dis- 
solution fragmenting of a manor is unusual and creates the earliest fractional manor in 
the district. 

The properties sold were recorded as 'Messuage with land' and no further details 
given, by which is understood a farmstead with its attendant barns and closes and its share 
of pasture and arable. In the conveyances Buckton's name is always associated with that 
of his wife Elizabeth. 

During 1557-8 farms were sold by the Bucktons to the following and as no later sales 
are recorded it is to be assumed that these sales accounted for the whole of the Dale. 
John Beswick 
John Hay 
Ralph Stamper 
Joanna Dickinson, widow and John Hay the younger, half share each 
William Harrison 
Leonard Harrison 
Gregory Allenson 
William Colson 
Robert Redman 
George Watson 
Henry and Gregory Harrison 
Richard Robinson. 


In 1589 the Allenson property was sold by Thomas and Francis Allenson (probably 
sons of Gregory) to Mary Gate and Charles Touteville, Gent. 

The amounts paid for the properties are not given. It would be at this time that 
the customary tenants of the Dale, bound by certain restrictions to the Hospitallers became 
Freeholders able to dispose of their land as they wished. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


BARGAIN AND SALE OF THE LORDSHIP OF THE MANOR 1562 


Charlton's Charter 'H'. 


From William Buckton and his wife to four of the new Freeholders, Gregory Allenson, 
William Hay, John Glover and George Watson. 

In consideration of the sum of forty pounds the Bucktons agreed to sell the Lordship 
of the Manor of Staintondale with all the rights and privileges thereof. They are to deliver 
to these four Freeholders all the deeds and charters relating to the manor and grant them 
every privilege and liberty there that belonged to the late Preceptory of the Hospitallers 
at Beverley. 


They assure them that they are now the rightful owners of the manor and have proper 
power to dispose of it. 

Witnessed by John Newton, clerk, Thomas Lawson, Robert Lawson, Leonard Harrison, 
William Coulson. 


Charlton's Record 'I', dated 4 Aug. 1562, is the Deed of Conveyance following the 
above document. . 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


THE JOINT LORDS OF THE MANOR 


There can be no doubt that following the Dissolution and the resulting sale of the 
manor, the first joint Lords of the Manor of Staintondale and the possessors of the privileges 
stated in the charter of Edward VI, were the four Freeholders - Gregory Allenson, William 
Hay, John Glover and George Watson who had purchased the lordship in 1562. Subsequently 
however the position becomes much less clear. 

The rights and privileges of the manor, like those of all such lordships, could be in- 
herited or sold. By 1627, sixty-five years later, (Charlton's Record 'L') the sole survivor 
of the four original families appears to have been Richard Hay, son of William Hay, to 
whom the charters and deeds had descended and he, Richard, 'for a certain competent 
sum of lawful English money! agreed to sell the lordship to another group of Freeholders 
- George Hay of Cloughton (younger son of Richard), Christopher Beckwith, Leonard Harrison 
of Staintondale and John Beswick of Seamer - all four were described as 'yeomen'. By 
this time it is clear that some of the Dale's Freeholders had their main residence elsewhere. 

A most elaborate document was prepared by Francis Robinson, attorney, repeating 
in great detail all the privileges to be transferred to the new purchasers. However there 
is a memo at the end of the agreement to the effect that 'no purchase price was ever 
paid for this, so little value did they put upon the royalties that they had bought.' 

Also it seems that they had failed to pay the attorney for his professional services, 
for another memo says 'This deed has been in my hands from the date thereof (1627) till 
this day (1657) and I was at the execution thereof, it being in my own handwriting. Signed 
Francis Robinson'. Eventually he offered the deed to the Freeholders for a fee of five 
shillings to assist them prepare claims to the lordship. / 

After the death of Richard Hay his heir, Gregory Hay, considered himself the sole 
lord of the manor, being in possession of all the deeds and charters, save the 1627 document 
which was in the hands of Robinson the lawyer. Hearing that the Freeholders were planning 
to claim these charters Gregory Hay decided to get rid of them and in 1655 he sold the 
lordship to his cousin William Hay, who had a tannery on the Hayburn Beck - the purchase 
price was eighty pounds. 

However it was generally held in the Dale that Christopher Beckwith and John Beswick 
the two surviving members of the proposed 1627 transfer, possessed the 'Right to the Roy- 
alties' and not Gregory Hay, despite the fact that the royalties had never been paid for 
and that the deeds were still in the possession of Hay. These two Freeholders, Beckwith 
and Beswick proposed in 1657 to pass on the privileges for the nominal sum of five pounds, 
to four more Freeholders to hold in trust for the whole body of Freeholders in the Dale. 
The four men named as the trustees.were William Bower, Gent. of Cloughton, William 
Worfolk, Gent., Henry Brough and James Harrison the elder, yeomen of Staintondale. 

The rest of the Freeholders were named in the deed (Charlton's Record 'N') and 
presumably represent the entire body of farmers in the Dale at the time of the Common- 
wealth. The names are Anthony Arundale, William Cooper, Thomas Ellerton, William Glover, 
James Harrison the younger, Thomas Harrison the younger, William Hay, Gregory Holland, 
William Holland, Christopher Newton, Robert Newton, Richard Robinson, Henry Russell, 
James Sadman (sic), Robert Sedman, - ‘all yeomen and Freeholders of Staintondale' - to 
which must be added the names of Gregory Hay, Christopher Beckwith, John Beswick and 
the four trustees. 

It is interesting to compare this list with that of the original Freeholders (see chap. 
XXV) and to find that only the Beswick, Hay, Harrison and Robinson families survived 
in the Dale a century later. The object of Beckwith and Beswick was clearly to extend 
officially the privileges of the lordship to all the Staintondale Freeholders, possibly a reflec- 
tion of the political scene at the time - the Commonwealth. 

The selling of the charters by Gregory Hay to his cousin greatly angered the Free- 
holders and, led by attorney Robinson, they filed a bill in Chancery against the Hays, assert- 
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ing that 'from time immemorial’ (it could not have been more than a century!) the privileges 
of the Dale had been shared by all the Freeholders, a claim promptly denied by the Hays. 

The foreword of Charlton's Bundle 3 reads - ‘Several wrecks of considerable value 
having at different times been drove ashore within the Royalty of Staintondale, which 
doubtless were the properties of those who were lords of that royalty, great disputes and 
animosities arose in the days of Oliver Cromwell as to which of the Freeholders were or 
were not the real lords.'. The Lord Chancellor ordered an enquiry to be made to establish 
the truth of the matter 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR'S INTERROGATION 
Taken from the Candler Papers at the North Yorks. Record Office (ZKH 699 et als.). 


The Committee of Enquiry was set up on 8 April, 1659 at the house first of William 
Cockrell and then of John Wilkes both at Robin Hood's Bay before Thomas Hutchinson, 
John Hebden and John Farside, who heard witnesses from both sides. Five days later the 
commission moved to the house of Ralph Etherington at Ebberston where further witnesses 
were examined. | 

The chief witness for the Hays was an officer of the Exchequer who had travelled 
from London. He said that every sixth year till 1645 Richard Hay had paid a fine for 
his Manor of Staintondale for 'Respite of Homage' to the Remembrancer Office of the 
Exchequer and it was considered there that he had never given up the royalties till the 
day he died, notwithstanding the deed of 1627. This payment of a 'fine' was a relic of 
the Feudal System. It avoided the disadvantages inherent in the holding of land by Knight's 
Service. 

Most of the witnesses at the enquiry were produced by the Freeholders in their attempt 
to prove by long usage their right to share in the privileges of the manor. Much of the 
evidence was repeated over and over again by’ the various witnesses, and it seems 
clear that in the past some at least of the manorial rights had been shared, though it is 
noticeable that the testimonies always seem to refer to events many years past. The profits 
from straying cattle, from the sale of the chattels of suicides, from wrecks on the coast 
were all mentioned as having been shared. One Thomas Harrison declared that 'some sixty 
years ago he had found a quantity of woollen cloth of several colours cast up by the sea'. 
The officers of the Admiralty on hearing of this, demanded the surrender of the cloth, 
but the Freeholders declared their prior claim to such flotsam and the material was divided 
among them. The deponent himself had received enough cloth as his share to make six 
pairs of stockings. 

Another witness remembered that ‘about thirty years since a ship was put ashore 
against the clives of the Dale and the Freeholders did break up the ship and did take what 
they could get, every man to his own use'’.....again much to the frustration of the officers 
of the Admiralty. An aged widow declared that about twenty-three years ago there was 
a young whale or some other royal fish cast upon the shore of the manor and the said 
fish was divided among the residents of the Dale. This would be a 'porposse' (spelt in 
the next sentence 'porpas'), a ‘Royall Fisch' that forms one element in a wordy dispute 
in the Duchy of Lancaster records of 1583 (95). 

It is to be noticed that the privileges discussed at the enquiry were small, almost 
domestic ones and that the major claims, freedom from tithes, tolls, land-tax and jury 
service, were never mentioned, despite the persistence of these claims even today (see 
chap. XXIX). 

Following the enquiry, as nothing could be agreed, the matter was referred to the 
York Assizes of 1662. However, when they realised the likely cost of such a course, the 
parties agreed to arbitration by Edward Robinson of Cloughton and Adam Farside of Scalby, 
two gentlemen, apparently of acknowledged integrity: They were to receive five pounds 
each for their services. If any Freeholder did not accept their findings he would forfeit 
the remarkably large sum of one hundred pounds: 
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Then the record continues with 'an exact copy' of the arbitration award, dated 23 
Jan. 1662. Gregory Hay was ordered (William Hay the tanner having recently died) to 
hand over all the charters, deeds and records to the Freeholders who would in return pay 
him thirty-five pounds plus fifteen pounds ten shillings costs. As he had already received 
eighty pounds for the documents from his deceased cousin and as a Freeholder would still 
enjoy the privileges this was a most satisfactory end to the dispute for Gregory Hay. 
He conveyed the royalties to the Freeholders in a deed of almost royal proportions (CharI- 
ton's Record 'O') referring time after time to all the individual Freeholders by name and 
recapitulating the privileges quite ad nauseam: - presumably the work of attorney Robinson. 
It was finally signed 'Gregory Hay his mark, 21 Mar. 1662.' Charlton adds 'On the back 
of the release was written "Sealed, signed and delivered in the presence of Adam Farside 
(his mark), Robert Coulson (his mark) and John Watson (his mark)".' 

'All the Public Writings, Charters and Records in Gregory Hay's possession were de- 
livered up and deposited in a strong oak chest made for that purpose, with four good locks 
and four differing keys belonging thereto, which was put into the possession of William 
Bower, Henry Brough, James Harrison the elder and William Worfolk.' 


End of Bundle 3 


In the 1807 election the following Freeholders from Staintondale recorded their vote, 
John Abraham, George Estill, John Mallam, John Mainforth, Robert Mead and William Pear- 
son, all described as 'farmers'. In the 1741 election only John Abraham and Thomas Craven 
are recorded (96, 97). 
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The 'SD' boundary stone on the Green Dyke overlooking Robin Hoods Bay- 
Photo courtesy of Mr J. Barker. 


'See pages 7 and 65' 


The Cholmeley boundary 
stone at the northern end 
if the Green Dyke. 


Photo courtesy of Mr. J. Barker. 
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Two of the Three Lords Stones at the south end of the Green Dyke. 


Photo courtesy of Mr. J. Barker. 'See page 8! 


The 'Roman' stone outside Ravenscar Church. See page 10. This 
lies on the line of the ancient road, possibly the Roman one that 
connected the coastal 'Signal Stations’ 


Photo courtesy of Mr. T. G. Willey. 


DESCENT OF THE LORDS OF THE MANOR OF STAINTONDALE 
Ulf (12th cent.) 
Henry son of Ulf (12th cent.) 
Knights Hospitaller (from 12th cent.) 
Henry ‘ (1540) 
Edward VI (1547) 


William Buckton (1553) 


(1562) 
William Hay Gregory Allenson John Glover George Watson 
Richard Hay 
“f < ag (1627) 
Gregory Hay George Christopher John Leonard 
Hay Beckwith Beswick Harrison 


| | | | (1657) 


William Hay William William Henry James 
Worfolk Bower Brough Harrison 


These two claims were merged by agreement in 1662 
to include all the 22 Freeholders in Staintondale. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 
CHRISTOPHER BECKWITH AND THE TITHES 


The name of Christopher Beckwith does not occur among those of the early Freeholders 
of Staintondale. It first appears in 1626 when, with his friends, he travelled to the Tower 
of London to obtain copies of charters thought relevant to his claim to the privileges due 
to a Freeholder, particularly the freedom from the payment of tithes (see chap. XVII). 
The name occurs again the following year when Beckwith and three other Freeholders 
proposed to purchase the lordship of the manor from Richard Hay (see chap.X XVII). 

Beckwith was certainly no ordinary yeoman farmer. His remarkable and doubtless 
costly expedition to the Tower of London, the social status of the friends who went with 
him, quite apart from the ten-year legal battle with Christopher Keld, show him to have 
been a member of the local gentry. His was probably a branch of the family of William 
Beckwith of Muston, who at the time of Norden's Survey of the Forest of Pickering (1621) 
held considerable privileges of wrecks and fisheries along the Yorkshire coast south of 
Scarborough (98). In 1657 when arrangements were being made to sell the lordship yet 
again, Christopher is referred to as 'of Ayton, Gent.' It is quite likely that the then flourish- 
ing alum industry had caused Beckwith to acquire property in Staintondale. 

The tithes of the Chapelry of Cloughton had always been considered separate from 
those of the mother church at Scalby (99) and after the Dissolution these chapelry tithes 
had been in the possession of the Crown. This fact must have been viewed with a jaundiced 
eye by the incumbent there, for the Dissolution Chantry Surveys report 'the chapel at 
Cloughton, being a chapel of ease distant from the parish church five miles (sic) was necess- 
ary to be continued and William Knaggs, incumbent should remain there at a wage of £3.16.8 
a year' (100). 

Edward VI, as was customary, had sold the right to collect the Cloughton tithes into 
the hands of local men of substance for the sum of £7.10.0 annually and eventually this 
right by a combination of inheritance and purchase had come into the possession of Francis 
Robinson, attorney and Christopher Keld of Newby Hall, a very considerable local landowner. 
They decided that Staintondale must belong to the Cloughton chapelry and demands for 
the payment of tithes were sent to the Freeholders of the Dale in 1628. 

Beckwith and others pointblank refused to pay, partly on the grounds that Staintondale 
had never belonged to the chapelry at Cloughton and partly because residents of the Dale 
had always been exempt from the payment of tithes. When threatened with legal action 
in the Ecclesiastical Court, most of the Freeholders gave way, but Beckwith declared 'with 
becoming spirit and resolution that rather than surrender his rights, he, singly and alone, 
would accept the challenge’. 

Charlton's Record 'M' continues:- 'No sooner had Christopher Beckwith, George Hay, 
Leonard Harrison and John Beswick got into the peaceable possession of the manor of 
Staintondale when an enemy arose, an enemy which it must be owned caused much trouble, 
vexation and expense, though his devices and designs ended at last in his own confusion 
and disgrace’. 

Beckwith presented his charters at the Ecclesiastical Court at York and the presiding 
judge there declared:- 'In the Name of God, Amen. We, William Easdale, Doctor of Law, 
having invoked the favour of the Holy Ghost and taken mature deliberation, do find -that 
Francis Robinson and Christopher Keld have not proved their case and we affirm that 
Christopher Beckwith is free from the payment of tithes ..... Keld to pay £5 costs’. 

Robinson and Keld (and later Keld alone) made repeated attempts over the years 
to get this decision reversed, all without success. The last effort was in 1638, when a 
jury at York confirmed once again that the Freeholders of Staintondale were exempt from 
the payment of all tithes, 'nor have they from that time forward had any demand made 
upon them for any kind of tithe'. Keld's legal costs during his ten years of litigation must 
have been enormous. 

The paradox was, of course, that the charters which Beckwith had taken so much 
trouble to obtain and on which he laid such store, contained no word about tithes, a fact 
apparently not realised Ey either side. The privilege of exemption stemmed not from the 
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charters but from the high-handed Hospitallers who had refused to subsidise the local clergy. 
Remarkably the principle of non-payment had out-lived the Hospitallers and it could be 
said that the later Freeholders had no moral right to it. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 
THE FREEHOLDERS' PRIVILEGES 


A Certificate of Exemption issued at the Quarter Session at Northallerton, 16 July 1799, 
William Chaytor Esquire, Chairman. 


'The Freeholders within the township of Staintondale, in the wapentake of Pickering 
Lythe, having claimed to be exempt from serving as jurors at any Sessions of the Peace 
for this Riding under and by virtue of divers ancient charters to them granted and having 
exhibited such charters to this Court and by themselves and their counsel fully substantiated 
their said claim, this Court doth therefore order and direct that the Freeholders for the 
time being of the said township shall for ever hereafter be considered by all Justices of 
the Peace, Sheriffs and Bailiffs within this Riding as freed and exempt from serving as 
jurors as aforesaid by virtue of the said charters, some or one of them and this Court 
doth further order that the fine of ten shillings imposed by the Court upon Thomas Main- 
forth, one of the Freeholders of the said township of Staintondale for refusing to serve 
as juror at the last General Quarter Sessions of the Peace for this Riding after having 
been duly summoned for that purpose be and the same is hereby remitted and discharged. 


Signed Thomas Ewbank, Deputy Clerk of the Peace for the said Riding .' 


The original of this certificate is in the possession of the Staintondale Parish Council. 


The privileges claimed from time to time by the Staintondalers appear to divide them- 
selves into two groups:- 

1. Those associated with the lordship of the manor and limited to holders of that honour. 
They are embodied in several of the charters and were the subject of the Lord Chancellor's 
Interrogation (chap. XXVII). Examples are the impounding of stray cattle, the right to 
the chattels of felons and suicides and the wrecks on the shore. This latter claim is recor- 
ded in the North Riding Section of the Hundred Rolls, where the burgesses of Scarborough 
declared - 'They also say that the heirs of Peter de Brus, the Abbot of Whitby, the Brethren 
of the Hospital of Staynton, the Lord Edmund, Gilbert de Gaunt and the Earl of Holderness 
all claim to have wreck of the sea but they do not know by what warrant (102). 

2. The more fundamental claims not directly connected with the lordship of the manor, 
such as exemption from jury service and from the payment of tithes, tolls and land-tax. 
Whellan (103) states that the Freeholders of the Dale enjoy immunity from tithes, tolls, 
land-tax and from jury service at assizes or sessions by virtue of the privileges granted 
in ancient charters. 

The first mention we have of the non-payment of tithes - and it must be remembered . 
that no king or noble had the authority thus to deprive the Church of its customary income ° 
- is the report of the Papal Commission of 1220 (chap. XIV) where it had been found that 
the Stainton tenants were not paying tithes to the parish church at Scalby. This seemed 
wrong to the commissioners who of course were recipients of tithe payments themselves. 
However their decision was reversed in a subsequent agreement with the priory at Bridling- 
ton and it is apparent that at that time the principle of tithe exemption was well estab- 
lished, created at the coming of the Hospitallers (chap XVI). 

Freedom from tolls and many taxes was granted to the Order of the Knights Hospital- 
ler in 1253 in the charter of Henry III (chap. XVII) and this grant was probably the main 
source of the Staintondalers' claim to these privileges. However there is no inkling in 
any of the charters to account for the persistent claim for exemption from jury service 
and some other explanation must be sought. 
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Stainton at the time of Domesday and for long afterwards was part of the king's 
Soke of Falsgrave and as such constituted 'Ancient Demesne', i.e. those manors which 
remained in the king's hands after William the Conqueror's great share-out of the land 
among his followers. Such manors were referred to as 'Terrae Regis' and the tenants 
were something of a race apart. As Crown Tenants they were allowed certain privileges, 
> they “were not «taxed 'for ‘the upkeep of roads and bridges, they were free from market 
tolls and were exempt from serving on juries or inquests outside their own manor - on 
the other hand they had to pay a special tax called Tallage (104). 


The folk-memory of the Staintondalers goes back readily enough to the time of King 
Stephen and it does not seem unreasonable to suggest that they must go back a little further 
to that king's maternal grandfather William the Conqueror for the origin of their most 
prized privilege, freedom from jury service. 

It is of course remarkable that the memory of these benefits should have persisted 
in Staintondale whilst elsewhere in the district, where the same circumstances prevailed, 
they have long been forgotten. Possibly the very remoteness of the place is the explanation 
coupled with four centuries of sturdy Freeholder Guardianship of their rights. 

In the Middle Ages there were numerous claims to similar exemptions by reason of 
old charters or of long usage. Many such claims occur in the Hundred -Rolls (t.Edw.I) but 
these Rolls for Yorkshire are:far from complete (105). 


The Justices at Northallerton who in 1799 granted the certificate of exemption from 

jury service, stated that the Freeholders had produced ‘divers ancient charters! to substan- 
tiate their claim, but clearly the charters were not closely examined and the accuracy 
of the claim not checked. Bulmer's Directory (106) states that Robert Mainforth, Overseer 
(of the Poor? F.C.R.) reads the charter to the judge at Northallerton whenever jurymen 
are called from Staintondale. The Directory further states that Mr. John Mainforth of 
Rigg Hall had a copy of the said charter in- his possession. Bulmer's 'charter' must have 
been the 1799 certificate itself. 
The date of the Northallerton certificate (1799) is significantly close to Charlton's trans- 
lations (1776), and it seems likely, though by no means certain, that Mainforth would have 
taken these translations to the court to prove his case. As they contain no mention of 
jury service, one can only assume that the judge, being unwilling or unable to examine 
the documents closely - a lengthy task - took Mainforth's word as to their contents. 

A similar lack of legal attention to detail may have happened in the several occasions 
in the 17th century, when Christopher Beckwith persuaded judges and juries that the charters 
granted him exemption from the payment of tithes, which clearly they did not. 

In any case Section 9 of the 1870 Jury Act clearly and specifically abolishes all such 
claims to exemption by virtue of ancient charters (107), but despite this, applications for 
such immunity are still occasionally made by residents of Staintondale, usually without 


success. However, in 1963, Mr. R.W.Carr, one-time station-master in the Dale, wrote 
to the Electoral Registration Officer at Northallerton, explaining that as a Freeholder 
of Staintondale, he could, under old charters, claim exemption from jury service - the 


claim was allowed without question! Several other residents have received similar exemption. 
It is worthy of note that among the very large number of named jurymen at the county 
Quarter Sessions, published by the North Riding Record Society, not one can be found com- 
ing from Staintondale, though quite a number appear from Fylingdales. 
In early days exemption from jury service would be considered to be particularly 
valuable, for quite apart from the difficulty of travelling to the court, there was the serious 
chance of potentially offending a more powerful neighbour: 
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CHAPTER XXX 
THE QUAKERS OF STAINTONDALE 


No account of Staintondale could be considered complete without mention of the 
remarkable flowering of the Quaker faith there in the 17-18th centuries. It is evident 
that this move towards Puritanism made a strong appeal to the newly independent farmers 
of the Dale, influenced doubtless by the teachings of George Fox who visited this part 
of Yorkshire in 1651 and was for a time imprisoned in Scarborough Castle. 

Although there is no actual mention of Staintondale in Fox's 'Journal', it is recorded 
that in his travels he 'passed away to Whitby and Scarborough’ (108), and so would very 
probably pass through the Dale. It is of interest to find that a document of 1659 concerning 
Peak House (on the site of the Raven Hali Hotel) states that the place was 'now or late 
the dwelling house of George Fox! (see appendix J). This at once invites the question was 
this the George Fox, founder of the Quakers or was it coincidence? From 1658 to 1660 
the 'Journal' states that Fox was travelling in the Midlands and the South, but the expression 
‘now or late' in the document would seem to allow Fox to have been in Staintondale before 
1658. However it must be said that 'Fox' is a not uncommon name. 

Rowntree (109) gives a detailed account of the story of the local Quakers. He says 
that for half a dozen years from 1669, the meetings (of the Scarborough and Whitby area, 
F.C.R.) were held at the house of William Worfolk in Staintondale. After 1675, when the 
Scarborough Meeting House was built, the Monthly Meetings were held in rotation at Scar- 
borough, Whitby and Staintondale. The money offerings at these meetings was similarly 
shared and in 1676 the Dale's share was used to introduce the growing and treatment of 
hemp into the local community (110). 

The accounts of the building of the first Quaker Meeting House in Low Conduit St., 
Scarborough, report that the costs (£150.13.4d.) had been defrayed by the help of twenty- 


eight Friends (i.e. Quakers) in Scarborough, one from Bridlington and seventeen from Stain- 
tondale (111) possibly reflecting the relative strength of the Quaker faith in these places. 

The meeting House in Staintondale seems to have been built soon after that of Scar- 
borough, at the side of William Worfolk's house. At the Quarter Sessions held at Stokesley 
in 1705, the following was recorded - 'Licence for a house scituate (sic) in Stainton Dale 
set apart for religious worship for the people called Quakers' (112). However the Meeting 
House was mentioned in the Monthly Meeting minutes as early as 1690. It was enlarged 
in 1710 and repaired in 1725. In 1782 the meetings were discontinued here and were joined 
with the Scarborough meetings. The Dale Meeting House was sold in 1803 and was eventual- 
ly demolished. The 1848 Ordnance Survey shows the building still standing, with the caption 
‘Quakers Meeting House, disused’. 

Families prominent at the Dale meetings were the Postgates, Easthills, Parks, Pea- 
cocks, Allenbys and Taylors (113). The original Worfolk cottage now back in Quaker hands 
has been enlarged and modernised and the site of the old Meeting House is now occupied 
by the house garage. 

Adjoining the house is the local Quaker burial ground, still bearing two memorial 
stones, one a solitary gravestone of James Postgate, 1717, and the other inscribed 'Burial 
ground belonging to the Society of Friends, 1840'. The first recorded burial in this ground 
was that of John Hindermill in 1713, and the following burials are also recorded in the 
Minute Book - Ann Easthill (1749), Thomas Easthill (1751), Ann Cooper (1773), Ingram East- 
hill (1773), William Harrison (1774), John Feaster (1775), Elizabeth Easthill (1790), Elizabeth 
Peacock (1801), Mary Easthill Park (1801), George Easthill (1808), David Easthill, at one 
time mayor of Scarborough (1812), Richard Park (1827). 

Mary Worfolk, who died in 1712, is recorded as having been buried at Burniston - 
this would probably be at the 'Quaker Burying Place', which is shown as No. 4 among the 
Cloughton garths on the 1771 Inclosure map. It was opposite the old Burniston school 
in Mill Lane and quite near the Burniston border, having presumably served both commun- 
ities. On the other hand, cases of Quakers being buried on their own property are not 
uncommon. 56 


The impact of national events on the Staintondale Quakers is shown by the following 
testimony - ‘Oct. 29, 1686, Thomas Condon, Gent. was, together with one Timothy Taylor 
on the 28th inst., in the house of Robert Walker in Staintondale in the way of Scarborough, 
when he met with a man who called himself Alex. Cranston, who upon discussion said that 
the Duke of Monmouth was alive and that he (Cranston) would go to him before the night 
-was out and that one Col. White had been beheaded in his stead..... and the said Cranston 
declared that. he hoped that Monmouth would wear the crown of England on his head in 
two years time! (114). 

Cranston seems to have been an anti-Stuart Scot, perhaps one of those connected 
with the escape of Richard Nelthorpe from Scarborough to Rotterdam in 1683. Nelthorpe 
had been involved in the plot to assassinate Charles II and his brother (115). 

Support for Monmouth (the 'Protestant Duke') was widespread in Yorkshire and else- 
where and there was great reluctance among the more radical dissenters to accept the 
fact that he had been executed (116). 

The status of the local Quakers in the 17th century can be gathered from a letter 
written in 1679, referring to the expulsion from office of a Whitby schoolmaster because 
'he consorted with Quakers and Phanaticks' (117). In May, 1670, a Captain Thomas Fairfax, 
officer of the customs at Whitby, wrote to Sir Thomas Gower (a leading North Riding J.P.) 
complaining that 'Whitby and the country surrounding are much planted with all sorts of 
Quakers and Dissenters who herd together - and most of the neighbouring justices wink 
A by db sos ox. they have had at least eight meetings in the past seven days' (118). 
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CHAPTER XXXI 
THE INCLOSURE AWARD, 1829 


It seems certain that in early times, the usual 'Open Field' system of agriculture 
was operated in Staintondale, in which both arable and pasture were shared out among 
those residents entitled to such rights and no individual had any enclosed land except possib- 
ly the lord of the manor with his private demesne. 

The system had been introduced by the Anglo-Saxons and had largely replaced the 
small enclosed fields of the former inhabitants. The arable land held in common, surrounded 
by a fence or wall to keep out straying cattle (and in the case of Stainton, deer wandering 
from the forest), was divided into areas of acre-strips, locally called selions or wandales, 
though a host of other names were used in different parts of the country. These strips 
would be allocated among the local farmers. Vestiges of these old acre-strips can still 
commonly be seen on grass-land as 'Rigg and Furrow'. Indeed the system can still be found 
operating occasionally even today. 

A clear historical reference to this enclosed arable of Stainton can be found in the 
charter of 1225 (q.v.), in which the Augustinian Canons of Bridlington, who had previously 
held the land and doubtless resented the advent of the Hospitallers, reluctantly agreed 
that the latter could retain their cultivated land in Stainton, which they had enclosed with 
a wall or fence but no further land was to be cultivated without the express permission 
of the Canons. 

The position of this cultivated ground can be demonstrated with some confidence. 
The name Hayburn can only mean the stream with a wall, fence or hedge running alongside 
(Old Eng.'hege', Med.Latin 'haya'). The insignificant beck, whilst marking the actual bound- 
ary, would have been quite useless for keeping out marauding cattle and deer. Thus the 
Hayburn Beck would have formed the southern boundary of Stainton's Open Fields. To 
the north the War Dyke near Grange Farm seems to be a likely line to have been adopted 
as the upper limit of the arable land, despite its present poor condition. It does not appear 
to extend beyond the line of the present-day Highway. Significantly Rigg and Furrow can 
be seen on Grange Farm right up to the dyke and even a little beyond it at one point, 
this being the normal pattern of early enclosure. It is known from the 1338 survey (chap. 
XVIH) that the hall of the Hospitallers, now Bell Hill Farm, some distance to the north 
of the War Dyke, was well away from the cultivated ground. 

The stream on the southern boundary is called Hayburn Beck only from the sea to 
the bridge carrying the highway - above the bridge the name Thorny Beck is used. This 
seems to indicate that the haya extended from the sea just as far as the bridge or earlier 
ford, and then made its way northward on a line to the east of the present road to join 
the War Dyke somewhere near Grange Farm. 

This enclosed area is the most fertile and certainly the most sheltered part of Stainton- 
dale. The terrain beyond the War Dyke was still called High Moor, Low Moor, Bent Rigg 
Moor etc. on the early Ordnance Survey maps. On the same maps the area round Rigg 
Hall is called 'The Riggs' and retains the name of part of the Open Fields. 

This common arable land of each village would be divided into several sections to 
ensure the proper rotation of crops. A lease issued in 1839 by Thomas Candler to Israel 
Jefferson concerning an un-named farm in Staintondale, illustrates this rotation. Jefferson 
was instructed to allow 'one part of the land to be in fallow or turnips eaten off by sheep, 
or potatoes, one fourth part in wheat, one fourth in oats, barley or beans and the remaining 
fourth in grass. Not to be taken two crops without an intervening fallow. Three chauldrons 
of lime on the fallow to assist in leading stone for the enclosing of the open lands’. A 
chauldron was thirty-two bushels, the use of the lime seems to have been an attempt to 
stabilise the surface of the land to aid the passage of heavily-laden carts. Evidently enclos- 
ure was not quite complete even at this late date (119). 

Although the Open Field system of arable farming survived widely in England until 
the late 18th century, some enclosure took place from medieval times in Staintondale as 
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elsewhere. There is a record of the Hospitallers enclosing three acres of oats and again 
three acres of wheat and five acres of oats 'next to Darncliff', as early as the time of 
King John (1199-1216), which must have been very soon after the Brethren arrived in the 
Dale (120). 

On the other hand, the 1338 Hospitaller Survey of their Stainton estate (chap.XVIII) 
~ shows no sign of enclosure, but the Tudor Rent Roll of 1540 (chap XXIII) shows very clearly 
the number of closes (enclosed fields in the modern sense) which by that time already 
surrounded each farm. An example of the progress of enclosure can be seen in the develop- 
ment of Peak House, now Raven Hall (appendix J). 

When Scalby, Burniston and Cloughton were enclosed by Act of Parliament in 1777, 
it was specifically stated that the Open Fields were to be divided and allocated as well 
as the common pasture, but when Staintondale decided to enclose fifty years later no men- 
tion was made of the Open Fields as their enclosure had largely been achieved. Reference 
is very frequently made in the Staintondale Award to ‘ancient enclosures’. 

The mosaic of relatively small fields in the south-eastern part of the Dale shows 
clear evidence of early and perhaps haphazard enclosure, very different from the rectilinear 
fields laid out by the Commissioners to the north and west. 


Thomas Candler of West Ayton had become in the early 19th century a very consider- 
able landowner in Staintondale (and elsewhere). He was typical of the new-style proprietors 
of great estates so common at that time. They are referred to in the Award as ‘Purchasers 
or Proprietors of Ancient Lands' as opposed to the remaining Freeholders and cottagers. 

Among the Candler Papers deposited in the County Record Office at Northallerton 
are a number of letters referring to the Staintondale enclosure. They are from John Hesp 
of the firm of Hesp and Uppleby, solicitors of Scarborough, acting as clerk to the com- 
missioners. 


ert ZK HFS 96) John Hesp is required by the Commissioners to request that Thomas 
Candler Esq. will forward particulars of any claim to an allotment. A meeting of the 
Commissioners and the Freeholders is to be held on Sept. 12 1826 at the public house at 
Staintondale for the purpose of perambulating the boundaries of the moor and arranging 
for the setting-out of public roads across the same. 9 Sept. 1826. 


fo TZN 687) John Hesp sends to Thomas Candler Esq. for his examination, a schedule 
of the claims for allotment. A meeting to be held at the public house on Nov. 6th for 
receiving objections to claims and to decide what proportion of the moor shall be allotted 
to ancient messuages and cottages and what in respect to ancient enclosed lands. 1 Nov. 
1826. 


B hal Sint eG Sa) A meeting of Freeholders to be held at the house of Thomas Pickering 
in Cloughton (the surveyor of the Award, F.C.R.) on Jan. 30th, to consider the recent 
offer of the Duchy of Lancaster to relinquish their Forestal Rights in return for one-thirt- 
ieth of the wastes being allotted, free of all expenses. Also informs Thomas Candler that 
the public and private roads have now been set out. Also proposed to take the opinion 
of the meeting as to the future management of the two cottages and little fields near 
Peak and of the school-house and the blacksmith's shop, all of which have hitherto been 
enjoyed as Town's property, and whether any land should be allocated to them. 17 Jan. 
1827. 


4.  (ZKH 689) John Hesp leaving for London that day so cannot attend the meeting 
- his clerk will attend. Referring to the claim of the Duchy, it is best to appoint a com- 
mittee of two or three, but does not want Candler to say that this was the writer's opinion 
aicstae if they go to law with the Duchy they cannot calculate a less expense than E150 - 
RZ. 2A Jone LOZ / 


a} (ZKH 690) Sends copies of letters from Duchy admitting that a reference to the 
oN, 


Ebberston Inclosure Award shows that the Duchy received only one sixtieth part of the 
commons and wastes for relinquishing their rights and they consent to the same proportion 
from Staintondale. 2 Apr. 1827. 


6.  (ZKH 691) Enclosing particulars of Thomas Candler's allotments and requesting 
payment of £25.8.0 towards his share to the expenses. 20 Dec.1827. 


7.  (ZKH 694) Thomas Candler is informed that the Commissioners completed their 
Award on the 3rd inst. and he is directed to pay the sum of £68.8.2 to Mr. Uppleby towards 
the expenses of the Inclosure, less the £25.8.0 already paid. 31 Oct.1829. 


8. (ZKH 695) Robert Merry and Thomas Sawdon, Commissioners for the Inclosure, 
inform Thomas Candler Esq. of Ayton, the extent of his allotments on the commons. Un- 
dated. 
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'The Freeholders' Blacksmith's Shop, now demolished. 


The Award is dated 3 Oct. 1829 and was registered at Northallerton on 29 June,1831. 
The Commissioners were two eminent, and judging by the speed with which they worked, 
experienced farmers, Robert Merry of Lockton and Thomas Sawdon of Hawsker. The sur- 
veyor was Thomas Pickering of Cloughton. 

It had been decided at a meeting 'on or about 11 May, 1826' to divide, allot and en- 
close the several moors and waste ground within the Township of Staintondale, the total 
area of which ground being 1531 acres. It was agreed that an area not greater than ten 
acres should be set aside for furnishing gravel and stone for the repair of the roads. Alsc 
not more than one thirtieth part of the moors and wastes to be set aside to recompense 
the lords of the manor in view of their mineral rights. The Award was to be written on 
parchment and a plan prepared. After registration both were to be deposited in the box 
wherein the charters and deeds were kept. 
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At a meeting held at the house of Alithea Dixon (presumably the landlady of the 
Shepherds Arms public house, F.C.R.), on 8 Nov. 1826, it was decided that after the thirtieth 
part had been allotted to the lords of the manor, one half of the residue should be allotted 
to the proprietors of ancient messuages and cottages, i.e. residents with established rights 
of common. 

The proportions of the thirtieth to be allowed to the numerous lords of the manor 
were given in the quaint arithmetic of the day. Thomas Candler was to receive one eleven- 
th, Sir William Cooke (of the Peak Alum Works) was to get one eleventh plus one third 
part of one eleventh, plus one sixth part of one eleventh. William Emmerson (Freeholder) 
one quarter of one eleventh. John Hodgson (Freeholder) one eleventh plus a quarter of 
one eleventh. Thomas Carlile and Francis Coverley, one eleventh, John Mallam (Freeholder) 
one third of one eleventh plus one eighth of one eleventh, Matthew Mead (Freeholder) 
one sixth of one eleventh, John Mainforth (Freeholder) one eleventh, Ann Willis (of Peak 
Hall) one eleventh - and John Pierson, George Ward and others were to receive various 
fractions of one eleventh. 

For reasons not stated, three of these lords of the manor, Ann Willis, John Mainforth 
and John Mallam, were, later in the Award, granted an extra allotment on the Undercliff 
"in full compensation for their rights in the soil and minerals in the said moors'. 

Three public stone quarries were allocated, one behind the Shepherds Arms, one near 
the smithy and one on the cliffs. Peat allotments and rights of way thereto were made 
on Little Pye Rigg, but it is not stated to whom these allotments were granted, possibly 
they were intended for public use. Several allotments were made for the poor of the town- 
ship or, failing the need for that, for the upkeep of the roads. An Overseer of the poor 
and a Surveyor of the highways were envisaged to carry out the wishes of the Award. 


Ann Willis of Peak Hall had been granted land on Peak Hill on condition that she 
allowed all residents of Peak to receive supplies of drinking water from a spring arising 
on her allotment. 

Finally the costs of preparing the Award and the proportions to be paid by the bene- 
ficiaries, the latter varying from 3s.8d. from George Peacock for the cottage adjoining 
the Quaker burial ground to £103.3.4d. from John Mallam. 


Costs:- 
The Commissioners, including the expenses of diverting the Highway biek 4 L6ncdeGd. 
Thomas Pickering, Surveyor ogthel 975 1 ie 09d. 


John Hesp, Clerk E14. “MAPOd. 
Vosalnl £808. ds23d. 


A memorandum attached to the Award states that on 19 Jan. 1831 a demand was 
made by Mr. Uppleby on John Pierson for the payment of £93. 17. 2d. being his proportion 
of the expenses, and the said John Pierson had refused to pay the same. 

It is not recorded what Mr. Uppleby did about the non-payment and what was the 
reason for it. 

The original Award and the plan have been lost along with the other Staintondale 
documents, but a type-written copy of the text but without the plan and without a hint 
of provenance is held at the Scarborough Town Hall and a copy of this has been presented 
by the Borough to the Staintondale Parish Council. 
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APPENDIX A 
CHRONOLOGY OF STAINTONDALE 


Late 4th century A.D. Roman Signal Station at what is now Ravenscar. 


1086 Domesday Book - Steintun had 2 1/2? carucates (perhaps 3-400 acres) of 
cultivated land. 

c 1150 Henry Son of Ulf granted the manor to the Hospitallers (chap.XII). 

1189 Richard I granted the entire township to the Hospitallers (chap.XIll). 


1220-1260 Disputes between the Hospitallers and Bridlington Priory 
(chaps. XIV-XVI). 


1253 The grant of privileges to the Hospitallers by Henry III (chap.XVII). 

1334 The start of the Forest Eyre (chap.XI). 

1338 The Hospitaller survey of Stainton (chap.XVIII). 

1341 The seizure of Stainton into the King's hands (chaps XIX-XXI). 

c 1400 Stainton merged with the Hospitaller preceptory at Beverley. 

1540 The Hospitallers dissolved, Stainton returned to the Crown. 

1542 Stainton Rent Roll (chap.XXIIl). 

1553 Sale of the manor of Stainton by Edward VI to William Buckton 
and Roger Marshall (chap.XXIV). 

1557 Buckton's disposal of the Staintondale farms to the first Freeholders (chap.XXV). 

1562 Buckton's sale of the lordship of the manor to four of the 
Freeholders (chap.X XVI). 

1615 Peak Alum Works started (append. G). 

1627 Second sale of the lordship of the manor (chap.XVII). 

1628-38 Beckwith's legal battles to obtain exemption from the payment of 
tithes (chap. XVIII). 

1657 Third sale of the lordship of the manor (chap.XVII). 

1662 The lordship of the manor shared among the Freeholders (chap.X XVII). 

c 1690 Quaker Meeting House built (chap.X XX). 

1701 Meeting House registered at Northallerton (chap.XXX). 

1774 Capt. Child built the first Raven Hall (append. J). 

1776 Charlton's translations of the charters (see Introduction). 

1782 Meeting House closed (chap.X XX). 

[798 Certificate of exemption from jury service obtained from the 
Quarter Sessions at Northallerton (chap.X XIX). 

1826 Inclosure suggested (chap.XXXI). 

1830 Ann Willis lady of the manor (chap. XXXII). 

1831 Rev.R.C.Willis inherited Raven Hall (append. J). 
Inclosure Award registered at Northallerton (chap. XXXI). 

1836 Raven Hall rebuilt (append. J). 

184] First census return (append. K). 

1845 The coming of the Hammond family to Raven Hall (append. J). 

1860 Peak Alum Works closed (append. G). 

1895 Ravenscar estate developed (append. J). 

1911 Developing company bankrupt (append. J). 

1986 Bell Hill Farm purchased by the National Trust. 
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APPENDIX B 


LATER VIKING RAIDS 
by Edward Gillett of Hull University 


Because of the tremendous devastation of the North and East Ridings especially, it 
would at first sight seem difficult to extract any information from Domesday Book other 
than the fact that Stainton lay in an area that had been particularly badly ravaged, but 
it is possible to go a little further than that. Lincolnshire was hardly affected by the 
Conquest, but an analysis of Domesday statistics shows that the places which had most 
deteriorated in value between 1066 and 1086 were along the routes most likely to have 
been used by an invading force, such as Ermine Street, the Fosse Way, the Trent and the 
Ancholme; but the coast of the North Riding cannot have served as such a route. Neverthe- 
less the statistics are surprising. The North Riding, the most devastated part of Yorkshire, 
had lost 80% of its 1066 value, but along the entire coast from the Tees to some distance 
south of the Humber the loss of value was quite exceptional. Loftus with its soke, worth 
£48 in 1066, was worth nothing in Domesday. The great manor of Falsgrave, which as 
well as Scarborough included Scalby parish and Stainton, though still populated, had fallen 
to 2.7% of its former value. .Flamborough had suffered even worse and retained only 2.1% 
of its value, Bridlington only 1.25%, Whitby 2.2%. Further south the loss of value was 
less spectacular but still considerably greater than the average loss. 

Though quite clearly an invasion could take place on the coast - Harald Hardrada was 
in Holderness as well as Cleveland in 1066, we cannot regard the whole eastern coast of 
Yorkshire as an invasion route. The explanation seems to lie in the continuation of other- 
wise unrecorded Viking raids. As late as 1151 the Louth Park Chronicle (Lincs. Record 
Soc., 1891,1,6) records the devastation in that year of Whitby Abbey and the coast by a 
fleet from Norway, eventually beaten off by the Earl of Albemarle. The Morkinskinna 
of c.1220 shows that this expedition was led by Eysteinn Haraldson, one of the joint kings 
of Norway (Eysteinn Haraldson in the West, Fourth Viking Congress, 119-134). 

But it seems likely that there were other, though lesser Viking raids. The Whitby 
Cartulary, p.XXXVIII, says of the period 'by day and night thieves and robbers came from 
the dens and woods in which they lurked and pillaged all our substance and devastated 
the place'. The monks therefore planned to move further inland to Hackness. Another 
contributor to the chronicle writes (ibid.XXXIV) 'Sea pirates and the robbers of the district, 
of whom there were then a great body spread far and wide, violently attacked us. They 
seized all we had been able to accumulate, and even made prisoners of some of our brethren 
and carried them away to unknown lands’. 

The attackers surely were Vikings and it is highly probable that Stainton and district 
also would be visited: 
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APPENDIX C 
COPY OF A PAPER ACCOMPANYING THE STAINTONDALE CHARTERS 


In full. 

A list of names of the present owners of a place called Common Cliff in the township 
of Staintondale, adjoining the sea beach, containing 109 acres, 3 roods, 26 perches, as 
awarded by the Commissioners under the Staintondale Inclosure Award dated October 3rd, 
1829 - 


Thomas Dewsbury Esq. Thomas Candler Esq. 

W.F.Rooke Esq. Executors of the late C.Rooke Esq. 
W.H.Hammond Esq. Mr. John Emmerson 

Mr. Robert Emmerson Mrs. Mary Mead 

Staintondale,June 12th 1876 Rt. Mainforth. 


In the Inclosure Award of 1829, the Undercliff, which stretches along the coast of 
Staintondale, had been divided into three parts. The northern part seems to have been 
called Hazzle (Hazel?) Cliff, a name now lost, and was granted to Ann Willis. The southern 
area, granted jointly to John Mallam and John Mainforth, was called Darncliff ('darn' means 
hidden) or Beastcliff. 

The central and largest portion was allocated to the remainder of the numerous lords 
of the manor at the time, and thus acquired the name of Commoncliff. 

The reason for the joint ownership of this difficult and (now) impenetrable terrain 
remains uncertain but fifty years later Robert Mainforth (the Mainforths had long held 
an office of some authority in the Dale) found it necessary to re-state the position of 
the collective ownership in the light of the constantly changing lords of the manor. Only 
the names of Candler, Emmerson and Mead occur in the lists both of 1829 and 1876. 

The name of Thomas Dewsbury may be an error for that of William Duesbery who 
had in 1875 died and left his very considerable estate in Staintondale to his son, Henry 
Thornton Duesbery. 

It would be interesting to know who claims ownership of the Undercliff today. 
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APPENDIX D 
BOUNDARY STONES 


Before reliable maps were available, boundary disputes were so common that it is 
remarkable that tangible boundary markers such as stones and ditches, are not more common- 
ly found. In the 17th century book 'Olde Customs of Pickering Lithe time out of memorie' 
(121), it is stated that 'so ought every several lordship to have their bounders in writing 
and to bring them to be recorded at the Pickering Courte', but makes no mention of the 
need to mark such bounds on the ground. 

Several of these boundaries recorded at Pickering and included in Norden's 1621 survey 
of the Forest, mention boundary stones (lapides terminales) but only occasionally. Much 
of the boundary line, where there was no suitable natural feature such as a stream or 
a highway, must have been undefined. 

Really ancient boundary stones are extremely rare, though there is a possible line 
on the Green Dyke, in the form of a series of unshaped natural boulders too large to be 
easily moved. Some, perhaps all, of the crosses on the Whitby Moors appear to have acted 
as isolated boundary stones as well as marking old trackways. Ralph's Cross, White Cross, 
Stonecrossgate and Lilla Cross were included in the early bounds of Whitby Abbey and 
of the Forest of Pickering (122). 

Such moorland crosses as Mauley and Malo seem by their name to have marked the 
limits of the land of the de Mauley family of Mulgrave. The two Ralph's Crosses would 
similarly mark the extent of the estates of the several Ralphs de Bolbec, lords of Levisham 
and Foresters in Fee of the forest of Scalby from the reign of Henry II (123). 

In the 16-17th centuries it became usual to erect marking stones, suitably inscribed, 
along the bounds of ones estate, a circumstance hastened by the breaking-up of the monastic 
lands into smaller units. The drawback to such relatively small stones was the ease with 
which they could be moved or indeed removed, and many acrimonious disputes arose. 

The Hackness and Cholmeley estates on the borders of Staintondale and which between 
them had divided up most of the forfeited Whitby Abbey land at the Dissolution, were 
cases in point. The Cholmeley estate had an unusually complete set of boundary stones, 
all marked with a 'C' and generally with a cross; some were numbered, some were not. 
The Hackness stones bore an inscribed 'H' and often with an 'A' also, representing respec- 
tively Sir Posthumus Hoby (God-son of Queen Elizabeth I) and either William Johnston, 
first marquess of Annandale or his younger son, George Johnston, third marquess, all one- 
time proprietors of Hackness. 

Among the Burnett Papers (124) is an account of a continuing dispute about boundaries 
between the Hackness and Cholmeley estates, particularly in the Brown Rigg (near the 
Flask Inn) and the Pye Rigg (near the Falcon) areas. In 1768 Nathaniel Cholmeley rode 
his bounds and caused to be set up new stones 'as near as might be to the old ones, these 
being in a state of decay'. Two years later the Hackness bailiff and his men, disputing 
the position of these new Cholmeley stones, overturned many of them and erected a new 
line in their place. In the early 1800's Hackness removed and buried at least one Cholmely 
stone on Pye Rigg. 

Katherin Cholmeley, who had inherited Nathaniel's estates, had her bounds ridden 
in 1809 and the buried stone on Pye Rigg was found and re-erected, to be known locally 
as the Resurrection Stone. Finally in 1810 the Hackness men broke up the Cholmeley 
stones along Pye Rigg whereupon Katherin brought an action against the Steward of the 
manor of Hackness (the lord being then a minor), claiming damages for the interference 
with twenty of her bounder stones - an action in which she was successful (125). On the 
1774 Hackness estate map (N.Y.R.O.), this part of the estate boundary is marked with 
very special emphasis: 

The several Staintondale stones bear the monogram 'SD'in the typical cursive lettering 
of the 18th century and may well have been set up by Capt. Wm. Child who purchased 
the Peak estate in 1774. He would not wish to use his own initial 'C' for fear of confusion 
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with the Cholmeley stones. As almost all the Staintondale boundary ran along easily recog- 
nisable features - Green Dyke, Thorny Beck, Hayburn Beck - special marking stones were 
not really necessary, however some half-dozen still stand. 

Although it seems to have been the intention to number the Cholmeley stones in se- 
quence, this was not fully carried out. Mr.L.R.Parratt records that after stone no. 10 
on Louven Howe, the next marked stone to be found is no.17 on Bloody Beck. The Cholmeley 
stones on Green Dyke should be numbered 22 and 23, but have not been so inscribed. 
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APPENDIX E 
BEACONS 


On or near the Green Dyke, where it is crossed by the road and possibly obscured 
by the present radio mast, lies the site of the Stoupe Brow (or Peak) beacon. 

Beacon fires have been used to warn localities of approaching trouble from the earliest 
times. The Roman Signal Stations at Ravenscar and elsewhere along the Yorkshire coast, 
were early developments of the principle. Warnings of this nature must have been a cons- 
tant occurrence on both sides of the Border during the centuries of incessant warfare with 
the Scots. 

The two national crises which gave rise to organised chains of beacons designed not 
merely to alert the neighbourhood but also to pass information to a central authority, 
were the 16th century threat of a Spanish invasion culminating with the Armada, and the 
near-certainty of an attack by Napoleon and his allies in the early 19th century. 

The Stoupe Brow beacon belongs to the latter emergency. The increasing alarm at 
the prospect of Spanish aggression had prompted Queen Elizabeth in 1558 to call for a 
‘certificate’ of the number and state of the network of beacons that already existed through- 
out the country. 7 

From the report on this enquiry it is clear that the beacons on the coast of North-East 
Yorkshire consisted of two chains with no communication between them. One chain started 
from Scarborough Castle (‘at Charnell') and the other at Raw near Whitby ('Filingdaill'). 


The surveyor's report was critical - 'The Filingdaill beacon can give no further light to 
any other beacon in Whitby Strand or Pickering by the reason of great hills and mountains 
which stoppeth the same light. We are informed that there is a hill called Grenedickes 


on Staynton mower above Stounebrowe on which there is no beacon but if there were a 
beacon seated there, that beacon would give light to Scarborough beacon and Hackness 
beacon and all the beacons in Langbarghe (Cleveland, F.C.R.) Pickering Lythe, Rydall and 
so to York’. 

It is not known whether the recommendation was acted upon or not at the time, but 
in 1803, with the menace of a French invasion, Lord Mulgrave, the Lord Lieutenant, noted 
the absence of coastal beacons and ordered that the line should be re-established. This 
included Stoupe Brow, the Lieutenancy papers of the day include an account for the building 
of quarters there for the sergeant (l1s.6d. a day) and three men (9d. a day), required by 
the regulations to keep constant watch and ward (126). The shelter was to be stone-built 
and was by no means a temporary affair (127). In December, 1808, the sum of £16.16s.8d. 
was expended on repairing the beacon on 'Stow Brow Top' (128). 

The terminal beacons at Scarborough and Raw (the latter probably later transferred 
to Stoupe Brow), were 'Three-Fire' beacons, the next in line was a .'Two-Fire' beacon and 
the rest would have a single fire. When possible danger first appeared on the horizon, 
the first beacon would light one fire, on seeing this the watchers at the second beacon 
were alerted but did not light their first fire to alert the third site until the second fire 
had been seen from the Three-Fire station - denoting increasing danger. When attack 
was imminent, the third fire on the coast was lit, the second fire of the next beacon and 
the whole chain became operational (129). 

There is plenty of evidence that the beacons were maintained in times of peace. 
In the 17th century 'Customs of Pickering. Lithe' (130), it is stated that the villages to 
the west of Wilton had to keep the Pickering beacon in a state of repair while those to 
the east had to attend to the Seamer beacon. Scalby parish had Cloughton (also called 
Hackness) beacon to maintain and the burgesses of Scarborough had charge of their own 
beacon. Stoupe Brow beacon is not mentioned, presumably not yet in existence. 

There are many contemporary illustrations of beacons and indeed one such (or at least 
its reconstruction) still stands near the village of Sneaton. They consisted essentially of 
an iron basket or brandreth held aloft by one or more stout poles. It is not entirely clear 
how the fires were lit and maintained for the regulation two hours. To climb a ladder 
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with loads of wood and the necessary tar barrel would appear to have its difficulties: 

Perhaps a clue may be found in a letter, dated 1 Nov. 1596, from Lord Cobham, Lord 
Lieutenant of Kent, to his deputy - 'I.am of the opinion that the maner of the beacones 
should be altered that whereas men are to go upp as it were by a lather to fire the barrell, 
the same should be let down and upp by a rope (chain?) with a pullee for that yf the wind 
should be high yt would be fearful to many to go upp ....... pray see it be done accordingly' 
(131). 

Nevertheless there are no signs of this eminently sensible device in any of the illust- 
rations. 
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APPENDIX F 
SMUGGLING 


Without question smuggling was long a popular occupation in Staintondale, though per- 
haps not quite so highly organised as at Robin Hood's Bay. This was not due to any partic- 
ular probity on the part of the Staintondalers, but rather to the dangerous coast and lack 
of convenient landing-places. Certainly the reports of the Commissioners of Excise at 
the time make scant reference to the Dale, but the string of farms along the Stainton 
cliffs were splendidly placed for the smuggling trade. 

Then there is the famous trial for murder in 1823, when a known smuggler of Stainton- 
dale was shot and killed by an informer at Burniston, a trial which caused enormous public 
interest and resulted in one of the longest hearings in the history of the York Assizes. 

James Law, a farmer, wool merchant and smuggler of an un-named farm in Stainton- 
dale, together with a few tipsy friends, were riding home from Scarborough late one night. 
At Burniston they passed the house of one William Mead, who had unsuccessfully informed 
on Law to the Authorities. The party halted outside the house and loudly sang insulting 
songs. Eventually Mead fired a pistol at them, probably intending to frighten the songsters, 
but Law was mortally wounded. At the trial at York, the charge was properly reduced 
to that of manslaughter and Mead had to spend two years in gaol. 

Another version of the affair is to be found in the Scalby Parish Registers:- 

Scalby, Chapelry of Cloughton, Register of burials, 24 Feb., 1823. 

'James Law, Stainton Dale, age 60. This worthy and much respected man was shot by Will- 
iam Mead of Burniston as he passed his (Mead's) house early on Friday morning, the 14th 
day of February, 1823. James Law had obtained a Verdict in the Court of Exchequer upon 
a charge of smuggling about the month of June, 1822 and brought an action against Mead 
for Wilfull and Corrupt Perjury. Mead was found guilty in the Court of King's Bench on 
Thursday the 19th day of December, 1822, after a trial of 12 hours. In a short time after 
he was bailed out by the Government, then he returned to Burniston and shot his antagonist. 
Mead was committed to York Castle on 28th February, 1823.' 

Mead's subsequent history is salutary. A letter from Robert Mainforth to Percy Burnett, 
dated 30 Aug. 1881, includes the following:- 'Mr. Mead was taken in York market with 
four beasts that he had stolen from a man of the name of Stubbs, then of Harwood Dale, 
and was transported for life, I think not more than three years after he had shot the late 
James Law'(1 32). 

The smuggling business operated both ways, brandy, Geneva (gin) and tea etc. coming 
into the country, often from Flushing, and wool in particular going out to be smuggled 
into some other country. James Law, it will be remembered, was described as farmer and 
wool merchant. 

The conditions around Peak in the 18th century can be gathered from a letter dated 
12 Dec. 1763, from Edward Cayley to the Cholmely of the day:- 'Another vessel bottom 
upwards near Mr. Dent's allome works, notwithstanding the public notice I have frequently 
given to all the people of Fylingdales and near. The people of this coast in this respect 
(smuggling) are no better than a pack of ruffians' (133). The 'cave shelved out to hold 
contraband' at Rigg Hall has already been mentioned (chap. IX), and the 1841 Census return 
shows that a Riding Officer in His Majesty's Service (a mounted Excise man) was still 
stationed at Staintondale (append. K). There was a 'King's Warehouse' at Whitby and Scar- 
borough to store seized smuggled merchandise. 

It is said locally that an old track, once popular with the smugglers when disposing 
of their wares, and parts of which are visible today, left the coast near Prospect House 
Farm, crossed Tofta Hill and eventually made its way to Pickering. 
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APPENDIX G 
THE PEAK ALUM WORKS 


a 


The production of alum, our oldest chemical industry, was for some 250 years of con- 
siderable importance to Staintondale, although no mention is made of it in any of Charlton's — 
charters or records. The old Freeholders did not seem to take to this new technology: 


The supply of alum, an essential material for the cloth, leather and dyeing trades, 
was originally a Papal monopoly and partly because of the exorbitant price and partly be- 
cause of the strained relations between England and the Vatican, it is not surprising that 
search was made in this country for an alternative source of supply. Suitable alum shales 
were found in Dorset, Devon and Cornwall and a little later in the 16th century, in great 
quantity in Yorkshire. 

King James I, a Scot ever on the look-out for a good business proposition, was so im- 
pressed by the possibilities of the English alum trade that he bought out the original specu- 
lators, prohibited imports, and for a time the industry became a Royal monopoly. However 
the profits from the string of alum works along the Yorkshire coast proved highly erratic 
and the Exchequer eventually handed back the industry into private hands. 

The process of extracting the alum from the shale was in some respects a bizarre 
one. After the shale had been burnt in enormous heaps in the quarries, the chemical was 
dissolved out with hot water, but it was found that it would not crystallise out in a con- 
venient form without the addition of an alkali. The only substances apparently available 
for this purpose were the potash obtained by burning seaweed and the ammonia in human 
urine: Ships of the lowest possible marine social scale brought this latter material, euphem- 
istically called 'Chamber Lye', from London at ten shillings a ton, and its collection there 
gives food for thought. The material was also collected locally, for the Whitby Court Leet 
fined the Earl of Mulgrave and Sir Hugh Cholmeley, both families deeply involved in the 


alum trade, for allowing their collecting barrels (vasae urinae) to become a nuisance (134). 7 


It was considered that the best urine came ‘from the labouring people who take little strong 
drink’. 

The seaweed (wrack or kelp) was burnt on several parts of the Staintondale coast 
(see appendix J), some of it being brought from as far away as Ireland. An insight into 
the operations at the Peak works can be gathered from the following agreement - 

1. Robert Squire, York, Gent., Edward Bower and William Bower, Bridlington, 
Merchants, John Langstaffe, Cross Butts,Gent., and Thomas Langstaffe, 
Stoup Brow Gent. 

2. Mary Cholmeley, Whitby Abbey (heiress of Sir Hugh, the last baronet, 

1632 - 1688, F.C.R.). 
| and 2 are jointly in alum works called Peak Works or Blackhead Works in the parish of 
Scalby and the chapelry of Fylingdales. 

An agreement to limit the number of evaporating pans in the alum house to ten, not more 

than six running in any 24 hours. Not to exceed 9ft. by 5ft. and 2 1/2 ft. deep. 

All alum to be sold to Mary (sic) delivered at London and Southwark at £13 a ton. Partners 

to pay risk and loading alum into ship's hold. Unloading by Mary. They have for 20 years 

to cope (135). 
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c.l615 
1674-75 


1678 
1736 
1744 
1759 
1762 
1763 


1769 
1771 


17384 
1785 
1820 


1826 
c.1860 


PEAK ALUM WORKS DATES 


Peak works opened by Sir Bryan Cooke (136). 

Leased by Sir David Foulis of Ingleby who made 28 tons of 
alum at Peak. No figures available for the following 

four years but the works clearly open (137). 

Surrendered by the Crown into private hands. 

Sir George Cooke of Wheatley near Doncaster had the Peak 
works. Later the works laid idle. 

Peak re-opened by Newton of Bagdale Hall, Whitby, rented from 
Duchess of Buckingham of Mulgrave (138). 

Cash trouble at Peak (139). 

Peak works re-opened (140). 

Peak works leased by John and Priscilla Cooke to William 
Child, Joshua Child and George Brooke for 21 years (141). 
Peak works bankrupt (142). 

Remainder of lease assigned by William Child and others to 
Henry Cowley of London, Merchant (143). 
Advertisement:-'To be let, Peak Alum Works, Staintondale 
and Fylingdales townships, for 21 years (144). 

Peak works experimenting with the use of cattle urine (145). 
Under Messrs. Cooke, Peak and Stoupe Brow works together 
averaged at this time 300 tons of alum a year, some 10% 

of the Yorkshire output (146). 

Sunderland Cooke,Gent. proprietor, had his seat at Peak (147). 
F.K.Robinson's book 'Whitby', published in 1860, says of the 
Peak works - 'lately discontinued, they are stated to be 
capable of producing 1000 - 1200 tons of alum and 600-800 
tons of rough Epsom Salts per annum. On the Peak estate of 
236 acres are about 18 cottages for the alum workmen (148). 
The Peak quarry was later occupied by a brick works for 
some forty years. 
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APPENDIX H 
THE WILLIS FAMILY 


The following is extracted from the 'Whitby Times' of 17 Feb.1896. 

Dr. Willis and his son. We take the following from the British Medical Journal:- Dr. C.M.Jes- 
sop (Redhill) writes - 'Can you tell me the christian names of Dr. Willis and his son? A 
Dr. Willis was present when George III died, 29 Jan.1820. The son built Raven Hall near 
Robin Hood's Bay, and as natural shrubs would not grow, owing to exposure to the sea 
air, he planted iron ones which were seen and heard jingling in August by a friend who 
inquires. The younger man joined the Church; one day he divested himself of his coat and 
vest and preached in Whitby parish church, year unknown. When and where did they die? 
The junior man was a hypnologist and charged one guinea as a fee for procuring sleep 
at any time.' 

To which the editor of the British Medical Journal replied - 

'Dr. Francis Willis .... was called in to treat George III at the suggestion of Dr. Addington, 
one of the royal physicians. Some interesting details of Dr. Willis's treatment are given 
in Sir N.W.Wraxhall's 'Posthumous Memories'. Dr. Willis appears to have acted very disingen- 
uously in his treatment of the king, but he received an annuity of £1500 for 21 years, 
whilst his son, who had assisted him, was awarded £650 per annum during his life, to which 
were added the 30 guineas fee for each visit to Windsor to attend to his majesty. Dr. Fran- 
cis died in 1807 at his home at Greatford, Lincs., where he had established an asylum for 
the insane. 

The son of Francis (Thomas?) purchased Raven Hall about 1826. It had been built 
by Capt. Child in 1774 and he (Thomas?) added to the buildings and formed the elaborate 
grounds and terraces. He got into monetary difficulties owing, it is said, to heavy losses 
at Doncaster and Mr. Hammond, the late owner, obtained Raven Hall by the foreclosure 
of a mortgage. The hall was later offered for sale on 9 Aug. 1895. 


This Dr. Willis (sic) preached in St.Mary's church, Whitby, about 1833-4 after removing 
his coat and vest. There are at least two credible witnesses now living in the neighbourhood 
who testify that in August 1837 they heard the jingling of the iron leaves planted by Dr. 
Willis on the west side of Raven Hall, to which Dr. Jessop refers. 

When he was in low water (financially) Dr. Willis advertised a system of obtaining 
sleep and charged a guinea for the prescription. The following has been handed down by 
a relative of the writer who parted with his money - 'The person to stretch himself out 
full length in bed, the arms being placed behind the back so that the chest may be enlarged. 
Then draw in the breath, at the same time dismissing every thought out of the mind: allow 
the same to escape gradually and sleep will follow’. 


It is perhaps surprising to find this anecdotal account, hardly a shining example of 
our mother tongue, in the pages of such a learned journal as the B.M.J. The editor, who 
appears to have been a local man, has got, among other things, his generations wrong. 

The Rev.Dr.Francis Willis (he was qualified both in divinity and medicine), with three 
of his four sons, Drs.John and Robert-Darling and the Rev.Thomas, all attended at varying 
times the unfortunate George III during his periods of insanity, brought on, it is now consid- 
ered, by attacks of the royal metabolic disorder porphyria, culminating in his death in 
1820. 

The non-medical Rev. Thomas in particular had the confidence both of the king and 
his ministers and his influence during the attacks of 1785-6 and 1801 amounted almost 
to being 'the power behind the throne'. Indeed the Willis family, in their periodic complete 
control of the king, must have considerably influenced the politics of the day. 

The Rev. Thomas Willis, the second son of Francis, was rector of St.George's, Blooms- 
bury; he died in 1827 and there is no evidence that he had any connection with Raven 
Hall. Whichever member of the Willis family Ann Child, heiress of Capt. Child, married, 
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she appears to have become a widow by 1829 for she was named in the Inclosure Award 
of that year as 'Ann Willis, Lady of the Manor'. The Peak Childs and Willises do not occur 
in the Scalby parish registers and Ann seems to have died elsewhere about 1831, when 
her son, the Rev. R.C.Willis inherited the Peak estate. 

This was the man who had preached in his shirt-sleeves, who spent all his money 
on rebuilding the hall and on backing horses, who invented the guinea cure for insomnia 
and planted the cast-iron trees whose metallic tinkling was recalled by 'credible witnesses' 
so long afterwards. 

The last story, of course, is preposterous. Shrubs and trees will grow at Ravenscar 
at least as well as at other similar situations on the coast. What must have happened is 
that the reverend gentleman, realising that growing conditions were perhaps not ideal, 
planted a grove of iron-wood bushes (Parrota persica), a tough ornamental shrub, a native 
of the Caucasus mountains, whose name and intense hardness gave rise to the popular 
story. 

There is reasonably good evidence that the Willis who married Ann Child and thus 
Came into possession of Raven Hall, was not the Rev. Thomas but his brother Admiral 
Richard. The pedigree of the Willis family of Greatford, held at the Lincs. Archives Office 
gives only an un-named wife for Rev.Thomas, a wife who had died in 1784, but underneath 
the name of Admiral Richard some-one had written - '=Miss Child .... Rich. Child Willis 
w.9-P.'. This presents the possibility, perhaps the probability, that the eccentric Raven 
Hall clergyman was the son of the gallant admiral, though there was an unseemly rumour 
current at the time that he was the illegitimate grandson of George II, by one of the 
several unmarried princesses: Indeed for decades Raven Hall was awash with rumours, 
some quite disreputable, concerning the king and his court, doubtless encouraged by the 
national notoriety of the Willis family. 

However the association of the Rev.Richard Child Willis with Raven Hall cannot 
be doubted, no matter who his father was. White's Directory for 1840 states - 'Raven Hall 
was rebuilt in 1831 and is the seat of Rev.R.C.Willis'. 


The Rev. Dr. Francis Willis (1718 -1807) had four sons (149) - Dr. John Willis (1751 - 1835), 
Rev. Thomas Willis (1754 - 1827), Admiral Richard Willis (1755 - 1829), Dr. Robert Darling 
Willis (1762 - 1821). 

The members of the family are often seen as the first English exponents of psychiatry. 
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APPENDIX I 
THE COAT OF ARMS AT RAVEN HALL 


From time to time the carved stone coat of arms in the garden at Raven Hall has 
been produced to support the stories surrounding George III, in that the shield bore the 
arms of that king. 

For many centuries after there was the slightest justification for it, the royal arms 
of England had the lilies of France quartered with the three lions of England. Following 
the union with Scotland in 1707, the rampant lion of that country was added. With the 
advent of George I, elector of Hanover, in 1714, the horse of Hanover shared a quarter 
of the shield with the French lilies. At the time of the union with Ireland in 1801, the 
Irish harp was added and the lilies of France dropped, at the same time the Hanoverian 
element was confined to a small escutcheon in the centre of the shield. 

On the death in 1837 of William IV, the last of the direct Hanoverian line, all refer- 
ence to Hanover was removed and from the accession of Queen Victoria in the same year, 
the royal arms have contained only the charges of England, Scotland and Ireland (150). 

The Raven Hall coat of arms shows no reference to Hanover and can be no older 
than Victorian, certainly it can have no connection with George IJI as has been claimed. 
It seems likely that the carving was erected in an excess of loyalty by the colourful cleric, 
the Rev.R.C.Willis, the builder of the terraces. 
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APPENDIX J 
PEAK HOUSE - PEAK HALL - RAVEN HALL 


The first building on the site of the present-day Raven Hall Hotel appears to have 
been a small Roman fort or signal station, one of a chain built along the Yorkshire coast 
in the declining years of the Roman occupation, towards the end of the fourth century. 
An inscribed stone commemorating the construction of the fort was found in 1774 during 
building operations on the site, and is now in the museum at Whitby. 

To prepare for such a structure, the Roman engineers, having chosen the site, would 
have to level and drain the ground and sink a well, and this fact, together with the probab- 
ility of building stone lying around, would make the site an attractive one for later house- 
builders. The very size of the Roman platform would make it ideal for a farm-house and 
its out-buildings, and it seems virtually certain that a house would be erected on this spot 
during the centuries that followed (append L). 

The first definite reference to Peak House is in a rent roll of 1542 (see chap.XXIIl). 
For four centuries the whole area had belonged to the Knights Hospitaller, the land being 
leased to tenants. On the dissolution of this Order in 1540 the land reverted to the Crown 
and a valuation was at once called for. Peak House (now named for the first time) was 
in the occupation of John Beswick and the rent was thirty shillings a year, showing that 
it was one of the larger holdings in Stainton. The house then possessed one field of pasture 
and another of meadow for hay. There would also be a share in the cultivated open-fields 
in the south of the township and in the common pasture on the moors. This John Beswick, 
or a descendant, died at Peak House in 1593, and it is said that the property remained 
with the Beswicks for many years. 

However they had gone by 1659, for in June of that year Peak House and its land 
were conveyed by Anthony and Thomas Arundell (a well-known Whitby family) to George 
Dawson, a Newcastle merchant and alderman, attracted doubtless by the thriving alum 
industry (166). At the time Peak House is described as being 'now or late the dwelling 
house of George Fox' (see chap.XXX). 

By the 17th century a great amount of enclosure had taken place; while in 1540 there 
were only two enclosed fields at Peak House, by 1659 there were at least a dozen, all 
named on the lease, which was for 999 years at £314 per annum. An interesting field name 
was that of Wreck Burners! Piece (wreck being a misspelling of wrack), the place where 
the seaweed or wrack was burnt to supply potash for the alum industry (append. G). The 
farm by now also possessed several barns and stables, three areas of woodland and was 
obviously a major property. 

The Burnett Papers also contain details of a mortgage granted in 1712 to Robert 
Coulson, weaver, of 'Peak Messuage in Stainton Dale'. The description of the property 
and the field names confirm that the property under consideration was Peak House. Clearly 
Coulson was no ordinary cottage weaver, possibly he was the proprietor of the mill at 
Boggle Hole (now a Youth Hostel) which looks far too grand to have ever been a homely 
corn-grinding mill. The house was then in the occupation of William Holland. An adjacent 
farm, un-named, also involved in the mortgage was occupied by Robert Walker, at whose 
house the questionable meeting had been held in 1686 (see chap.XXX). In the document 
Coulson's rights in the royalties of the manor of Staintondale were mentioned. 

There is also a conveyance, apparently of the same two farms, dated 11 May, 1764, 
by George Wethrill to his son John, with field names including Wreckburn Piece, Wreckburn 
Hill and Wreck Scarr (151). 

Shortly after this, in 1774, the somewhat elusive Capt. Child erected a mansion on 
the site, apparently demolishing the old Peak House in doing so. Where he came from is 
not known, but obviously wealthy, he may well have belonged to the London banking family 
of that name, one of whom became Lord Mayor (152). The reason for his interest in this 
part of Yorkshire was clearly the alum industry, for on 16 July, 1763, John and Priscilla 
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Cooke granted the lease of the Peak alum works to William and Joshua Child for 21 years 
(153). Later, on 30 Sept. 1771, Capt. Child assigned the balance of the lease to Henry 
Sowley, merchant of London. 

William Child is described in the lease as 'captain in the First or King's Regiment 
of Light Dragoons', which was probably the explanation of his coming to Yorkshire in the 
first place. The dragoons were extensively used in the 18th century to reinforce the excise 
men in their sorties against the smugglers. In 1798 a Capt. Thos. White of the Ayrshire 
Light Dragoons was stationed in Scarborough, presumably for this purpose (154). Capt. 
Child's active interest in the alum works does not seem to have lasted very long, but obvious- 
ly he had decided to stay at Peak, for he built himself a fine house there. His name, 'Will- 
iam Child Esq. of Raven Hill', appears as a subscriber to Charlton's 1779 History of Whitby, 
and in the Scarborough Volunteers Papers of the same year is the entry - 'We .... agree 
to assemble ourselves together under the command of William Child Esq. as Lieut. Colonel’. 
They were guarding the South Steele Battery in 1780 (155). 

At this time of national stress, local military activity was considerable. The York 
Herald of Nov. 1803 reported that Henry Cooke Esq. of Peak had raised a force called 
the Peak Rifles and in 1806 the Fylingdales and Staintondale Volunteers, 100 strong, were 
recorded, with Capt. John Cooke in charge, clearly drawn from the alum workers (156). 

The next reference to Peak Hall or Raven Hall (it was called both names on the early 
maps) was in the 1829 Inclosure Award, when Ann Willis, Lady of the Manor, had a private 
road laid out from the Highway to the gate of her residence - the present main road from 
the old mill to the Raven Hall Hotel. 
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'The Victorian Raven Hall, from an old photograph' 


For some time the name Willis had associated Peak House with the somewhat notorious 
Willis family of Lincoln (see append. H). The Rev.Dr. Francis Willis and his sons had, with 
some success, attended George III during his several attacks of insanity and it was widely 
held locally that the hall had been built by Capt. Child as an asylum for the unhappy king 
when he had to be restrained. However the hall had been built some years before the first 
significant attack of madness (the king was confined at Kew House and at Windsor) and 
it seems certain that Peak House has no direct connection with George III. 
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In 1826, Sunderland Cooke Esq. proprietor of the alum works, is recorded as having 
his seat at 'Peak' (157), and this implies that the hall was from time to time let to others. 
The Childs and Willises probably spent most of their time elsewhere, probably in London. 

By 1831 Ann seems to have died and her son, the Rev. Richard Child Willis, had inher- 
ited the estate. He commenced at once an extensive building programme, apparently entirely 
reconstructing the hall. Some accounts say that he merely added a wing to the house, 
but a photograph of mid-Victorian times shows no sign of such a wing. The spectacular 
cliff terraces would be laid out at the same time. 

At the completion of the building operations, fitting celebrations were held in the 
Dale. Meadley gives an account of the event...... 'On the 14th of Oct. 1836, the Rev.R.C. 
Willis M.A., the proprietor of the romantic and picturesque retreat Raven Hall, entertained 
the whole of the men, numbering about ninety, who had been employed in erecting a new 
wing to his mansion, with a sumptuous dinner at which he himself and Mr. Thos. Davison, 
builder, of Scarborough, presided. Mr. John Barry (the architect, F.C.R.) was unable to 
attend through indisposition. Mr. John Pecket and his sons, Messrs. George and John Trickett 
and several others who formed a brass band, attended on the occasion and united harmony 
with the good cheer provided' (158). 


Because of his extravagances, coupled, it is said, with an over-fondness for the race- 
course at Doncaster, the reverend gentleman soon found himself in financial difficulties. 
He appears to have raised a mortgage on the estate with a bank in Whitby, for the name 
of Chapman Simpson, banker of Whitby, occurs at the time (159). Being unable to maintain 
the repayments, the bank foreclosed and forced the sale of the estate. A purchaser was 
found in the person of W.H.Hammond of London, who may well have been attracted to 
the area by an interest in the local alum trade. 

The Register of Deeds at the N.Y.R.O. gives full details of the transfer from Willis 
to Hammond (160). Dated 20-21 Jan. 1841, the principals were given as Rev. Richard Child 
Willis of Raven Hill Hall and William H. Hammond of Bell Yard, Middlesex, auctioneer. 
The property included the following ...... Raven Hill Farm (80 acres) in the occupation 
of John Cass; Peak Hill Farm (40 acres) in the occupation of Charles Stedman; a house, 
barn and buildings (39 acres) in the occupation of Christopher Sedman (including 'Chapel 
Garth', so-named from the old Wesleyan chapel at Peak Hill, shown on the early O.S.maps, 
F.C.R.); property (43 acres) in the occupation of Francis Newton; ten cottages in the occup- 
ation of William Smithson and others; a share in the royalties of the manor of Staintondale; 
the allotments granted in the Inclosure Award and finally Raven Hall Manor House and 
buildings, including Terrace Cliff, in the occupation of Rev. William C. Willis (sic), lately 
erected by Rev.R.C.Willis, Doctor of Divinity, and called Raven Hill Hall, with gardens...... 
‘all the above have belonged to Ann, mother of R.C.Willis'. 

It would seem that in order to purchase the Peak estate, W.H.Hammond himself had 
to raise a mortgage with James Meek of Middlethorpe Lodge, York, treasurer of the York 
City and County Banking Company, for on 14 Aug. 1862, the deeds of the above properties 
were released by Meek to Hammond at the completion of the mortgage repayments (161). 

It is of interest to learn that W.H.Hammond's sister Sarah was a nurse working with 
Florence Nightingale in the Crimea (162). 

Although the hall was to be used only as a summer residence by the numerous Ham- 
mond family - W.H.Hammond and his wife produced seventeen children, of whom eight 
failed to reach maturity - the ownership of the Peak estate was taken very seriously by 
the new proprietor. He built the church at Peak in 1852, and in 1855 his eldest son, William 
Francis, was married there. Three years later Hammond's second daughter was married 
at the church with almost patrician celebrations. 

The Scarborough Mercury of 25 Sept. 1858 describes the event - 'On Thursday week, 
Raven Hall, Peak was the scene of great rejoicing in consequence of the marriage of Mr.W.H. 
Hammond's second daughter to Rev. Johnson Barker of Leicester. An arch of shepherds' 
crooks was raised outside the church. Tenants and children had a repast provided at the 
Raven Hill Inn and the workmen from the estate had a collation at a mill now in the course 
of erection near the moors'. 
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The previous year Hammond had advertised in the press for a windmill builder (163), 
he had indeed become the paternal local squire! The Raven Hill Inn was later nicknamed 
the Blue Robin, so-called it is said, because of the appearance (her dress it is presumed) 
of the proprietress there. 

W.H.Hammond died 21 -Oct. 1885 at his house in Highbury, London, aged 83, and is 
buried in Highgate cemetery not far from the grave of Karl Marx (164). The Scarborough 
Gazette at the time sang his praises - 'He created farms out of the wild moorlands and 
changed heather into turnips, corn and pasture. He built a church open to all christians, 
a mill and an inn, a shop, cottages and homesteads, together with a manse for the minister 
BAY s: a schoolroom and a lecture hall. Above all, Mr. Hammond may be said to have created 
the Scarborough and Whitby railway. Nearly twenty years ago he started the idea, obtaining 
the opinion of eminent engineers and advancing a large amount of money to make the 
project known and to set it working'. 

Hammond's will was disputed but the estate finally descended to four of his daughters 
who, with their husbands, thought it a promising business venture to develop the locality 
into a new seaside resort, something like Peacehaven on the Sussex cliffs. The attractive 
new name of Ravenscar was coined and the Ravenscar Estate Company formed in 1895. 

A greatly enlarged hall, now an hotel, was to be the nucleus of the scheme, streets 
were laid out, some amenities provided and hundreds of building plots offered for sale. 
Perhaps it is as well that the proposal came to nothing; the company declared itself bank- 
rupt in 1911, but happily Peak House/Peak Hall/Raven Hall still survives. 


NOTES ON RAVEN HALL HOTEL 
by Phyllis M. Donson. 


The Hotel was formed in 1895 by greatly extending the old hall by the Ravenscar 
Estates Co. In 1898 it passed to the Hudson Hotels Ltd. The first entry in the Visitors’ 
Register was that of Miss Jex-Blake in 1896. I remember two sisters of the Jex-Blake 
family staying at Ravenscar in 1932-3. This was quite a famous family as Sophia Jex-Blake 
was a pioneer in Women's Medicine in this country. She was the main figure in a television 
programme some years ago. 

Mr. Sidney Hammond Carter and a group of business associates from Bradford acquired 
Raven Hall from the Hudson Hotels Co. Carter lived at Cragg Hall, Ravenscar and his 
nephew Geoffrey Carter managed the Hotel until 1931, when my brother-in-law J.R.Cooper 
went into partnership with Sidney Carter and attended to the management. 

In 1934 the swimming pool was constructed, originally to be filled with sea-water, 
and also the restaurant with seven bedrooms above. In 1938 the so-called Minstrels Gallery 
was removed from the lounge, the dining-room and lounge were extended and extra bedrooms 
added. 

In the terrace gardens was a 'wishing well' supposedly dating from Roman times, 
it was reached by a short step-ladder let into the wall of the hanging gardens. In the kitchen 
of the Hotel is a removable flagstone which covers a shaft popularly said to be the entrance 
to a ‘secret tunnel' connecting with the one-time Blue Robin Inn (Moorfield Farm on the 
map) the better part of a mile away! 

[Ed. note: as the shaft contained water it would seem to be the well of the old hall - could 
it be the original Roman water supply?] 

The two reservoirs constructed for the proposed new town ran dry in 1933 and water 
had to be carted from Cloughton. However a Mr. Jack Young of Browside discovered a 
source of water in good supply in a field at Springfield Farm. 

Evacuee children from Hull arrived at Raven Hall in 1939, this was a mistake, they © 
should have been sent to the Village Hall. The Hotel was requisitioned from 1940 to 1945 — 
and units from various regiments were stationed there. 

I was living in the Midlands from 1939 to 1947, in which year I returned to the sec- 
retaryship of the Hotel. 
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APPENDIX K 


MEMORIES OF RAVEN HALL 
by Christopher Fry. 


All through my childhood and boyhood and young manhood Raven Hall remained an 
unvisited magical place, known only from the photographs of it, some of which hung on 
the wall of my aunt's bedroom, and from the memories of it told to me by my mother. 
The Hall had gone out of the family when my great-grandmother died in 1895, but it had 
been so loved by my mother and my aunts and great-aunts that it still seemed to belong 
to us. It was 1950, I think, before I made the pilgrimage to that place of enchanted summers, 
and walked on the stone-flagged hall where my mother had been allowed to ride on a 
donkey on wet days, and sought out the old railway line to Whitby, an idea which had filled 
my great-grandfather's thoughts in his latter years until he had brought it about. I have 
caught glimpses of the holiday-life there before my great-grandparents would go back to 
Highbury for the winter, glimpses for instance from one of the Duck family who had been 
a boot-boy before the house was sold - I met him in 1950 - and from a great-aunt's diary 
- she was a daughter of W.H.Hammond - when she went back to her old home with her 
children. 

August 9th, 1884. An eventful day. Took our first ride on the Scarboro and Whitby 
Railway which is about half finished. We made the journey in a Truck driven in front 
of the Engine and enjoyed the novel mode of travelling very much. The return journey 
was not a little perilous and fatiguing. After waiting two hours sitting in the Truck 
after the appointed time for starting, we commenced our journey at twenty minutes 
to eleven with a drunken pointsman and a driver and stoker far gone and a drunken 
navvy added to our party. After much bumping and other irregularities from the 
navvy we arrived home at a little after twelve o' clock. 

Sunday August 10th. Mr. Thackeray, the new Evangelist candidate, preached at Peak 

Church, I played the harmonium. 

August 12th 1884. Another bathing excursion today taking all except baby and Nettie. 

A severe thunder-storm has been raging all night. The lightning struck a man and 

a woman in a cottage on the Brow and melted the man's watch chain.' 


Some years before, her fourteen-year-old daughter had kept a diary of a six-weeks 
holiday at Raven Hall. 
Thursday, July 3lst, 1879. A little green linnet flew into the house this morning 
and Paul caught it and we had it in the nursery till after prayers when Aunt Emma 
brought down a cage and Jane cleaned it and we put the little thing in and we gave 
it some food and hung the cage up in the nursery. 
But at the end of the morning I looked into the cage and found the bird taking its 
last breath for when I took it out of the cage it was quite cold but thinking it may 
not be quite dead I wrapped it in some flannel and put it before the fire but it did 
not revive again and I was very sorry indeed. 
On the whole it has been a foggy, windy and rainy August but on the 14th it was 
very hot and they saw something like a whale hopping about in the water and Papa 
sent Paul to ask the coastguard what it was and when he looked through his spy-glass 
he said it was only the waves splashing over some sea-weed. 
August 20th. A domestic mishap, it was very foggy and rainy when we got up in 
the middle of the morning. Mabel:went into the (two words heavily erased). and in 
shutting the open window she pinched her fingers in the ledge and couldn't get them 
out again. Mamma, hearing the screaming, rushed in with all the household to see 
what was the matter and they managed to pull Mabel out and take her into the nursery 
with her fingers much hurt. She had them bathed with lint put on and then she lay 
on the sofa and she was better after a little while.' 
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And on the next day: 

'It was a very fine morning, we went down the coombs intending to spend the morning 

on the lower tableland. Papa was going to bathe first and we were going in afterwards. 

But while Papa was looking for a suitable place to bathe it began to rain and so we 

had to give up our treat. We didn't start to go home directly it began to rain so when 

we did get home we were drenched and had to change nearly all our things. In the 

afternoon Aunt Emma, Malcolm, Mabel and I were playing at bagatelle in the library 

when a thunder-storm began and we all rushed out of the library. There was a very 

heavy rain and all the water came pouring in at the bathroom and into the pantry.' 

On the last full day of the holiday, September 3rd, the sun shone. They went in the 
waggonette 'to the mill and then on to Stainton Dale to collect letters'. When they got 
home they went to see Mrs. Harrison Duck of the famous local family, one of whom, as 
I have said, was boot-boy at Raven Hall. 

In’ October last year, one hundred and six years after this diary was being written, 
I visited the Hall again, and the little church my great-grandfather had built and saw the 
graves of members of the Duck family and the tombstone with my great-grandfather's 
tribute to 'Sarah Noble, for more than 30 years an honoured servant at Raven Hall, gentle, 
unselfish and affectionate, she was beloved by all who knew her. She died in peace, Sept 
5th 1875, at the advanced age of 88 years.' 

I have photographs of some of the rooms at the Hall as they were at that time. 
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APPENDIX L 


THE RAVENSCAR INSCRIPTION 


by W. H. Lamplough. 


The Coastguard Rescue Equipment House situated only a few yards south of the Raven 
Hall Hotel is the modern equivalent of the Roman signal station buried under Captain Child's 
hall in 1774. Charlton published his History of Whitby only five years later, and gave this 
account of the discovery of the inscribed stone, which is now in the museum of the Whitby 
Literary and Philosophical Society. 
In the year 1774, Captain Child's workmen, on digging for the foundations of Ravenhill 
Pallas met with a stone, on which is the following inscription (See Fig.) 
Which inscription I am of the opinion ought to be read as follows, viz. 'Justinianus, 
Pater patriae, Vindelicianus, Mauritanus, Africanus, Sarmaticus, Britannicus, Imperator 
excellentissimus Romanorum, quator Praetor, Maritimum Castrum effecit, ad navigantium 
opus."" Which may be thus Englished, "Justinian, the Father of his country, the Conqueror 
of the Vandals, Moors, Africans, Sarmatians and Britons, the most excellent Emperor of 
the Romans, four times Praetor, built this Maritime Castle for the use of navigation." 
This Stone seems to have been the foundation-stone of a fort, or castle, built during 
the reign of the Emperor Justinian, for the protection of the sea-coast here in Yorkshire; 
and, by its situation on a promontory, or head-land, which may be seen at a great distance, 
seems also to have been intended for a watch-tower, or light-house, to direct ships at 
sea to steer a proper course, either for that place, for Flambro' Head or for Whitby harbour. 
It has been built on a square plat of ground, each side thereof extending about thirty yards 
in length.’ (165) 
Confirmation of the fact that the inscription was from a signal station is given by 
Charlton's use of the term 'plat', which suggests a well defined area, and he could not 
have known that the measurement which he recorded was later found to be the standard 
size for the other signal stations discovered and excavated at Huntcliff, Goldsborough, 
Scarborough and Filey. 
When Young published his History of Whitby in 1817 the stone had passed into his 
possession, and he gives additional information. 'It was discovered in a heap of ruins lying 
above a yard below the surface, with the inscription on the nether side, in a fine state 
of preservation, except the 2nd letter of the last line, which was defaced by the end of 
the lever used in raising it.' (166) He gives a wood-cut of the stone (See Fig.) and records 
its finding 'a few yards from the corner of the hall on the north-east, where some traces 
of ruins are yet discernible.’ 
Having dismissed Charlton's reading of the inscription as being unworthy of notice, 
Young after much conjecture gives his most probable reading as: 
IVSTINIANUS P.P. 
VINDICIANUS 
M.A.S.B.ITER.IV.PR. 
M.CASTRUM FECT. 
A.C.O. 

This he expanded to give: 
Justinianus praeses provinciae 
(et) Vindicianus 
Magister armorum Superioris Britanniae iterum, junioribus provincialium 
militum, castrum fecerunt: 
adjuvante curatore operum. 


and provided the translation: 
Justinian, governor of the province, and Vindician, general of the 
forces of Upper Britain for the second time, with the younger 
provincial soldiers, built this fort, the manager of public works 
giving his assistance. 
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Although later historians and archaeologists such as F.R. Pearson (167) and the Elgees 
(168) rejected Young's version and resigned themselves to the third and last lines of the 
inscription being undecipherable, R.G. Goodchild published an 'agreed reading': 

IVSTINIANVSPP 
VINDICIANVS 
MASBIERIVRR 
MCASTRVMFECIT 
ASO 
This reading, he suggested, should be expanded and corrected to become: 
Iustinianus p(rae)p(ositus) 
Vindicianus magister turr(e) 
m castrum fecit 
a so(lo) 

It is unfortunate that in the standard work on the inscriptions of Roman Britain the 

Ravenscar stone (169) is depicted by a crude drawing, which gives only a vague impression 
of the true form of the lettering, which is defined by the deeply cut tool marks and not 
by the irregular outlines on the uneven surface of the stone. This drawing gives a false 
impression of confirmation of the suggestion that the mason had used a pick to hack out 
a permanent copy of an inscription provided by an almost illiterate person. 
. The inscription is not and is not intended to be in precisely cut capital letters, which 
are to be found on smooth flat stones of much finer texture, but it is in semi-cursive script 
and produced by a series of regularly spaced small deep holes which would be made by 
using a hammer and a pointed chisel or punch. This technique is more generally adopted 
on lead or other metal, but its use on stone at Ravenscar is not unique. Where the stone. 
was defaced on the bottom line it is still possible to see some of these holes, and by linking 
them together recover at least in part the form of the missing letter or letters. A careful 
examination of the stone in the Whitby museum yielded more information than could be 
obtained from drawings or photographs. The mason was quite consistent in his technique. 
This is illustrated by the fact that in every case the tail of his letter R is marked by three 
holes, and if in other examples of Roman cursive script we find it almost impossible to 
distinguish between G and S or find the letter T uncrossed, he was perhaps faced with 
the same problems. 

There is no doubt that the first line is IVSTINIANUSPP. The second line is clearly 
intended to be VINDICIANUS, even if the letter C has joined the letter I which follows. 


The problems of the third line arise because the mason, having spaced the first four 
letters too widely, found himself obliged to cramp more closely the rest of this line. After 
a clear M A and a G with its tail well down below the line of the first two letters, he 
continued with a well spaced I, but started the S so near to it that the two letters joined, 
producing the shape which was mistakenly read by Charlton as B. Close examination of 
the stone or the photograph by R.H. Hayes, which is reproduced in R.G. Goodchild's paper 
(170), shows that the upper loop is not completely closed. The next three letters serve 
to complete the word MAGISTER, followed by TVRR which with a letter omitted or lost 
from the edge of the stone links with the M on the fourth line. CASTRVM can then be 
read clearly. The mason attempted to squeeze one more word on this line, which he was 
obliged to reduce to EFCIT with the C and I running into each other. Most of the final 
letter T is now lost, but comparison of the stone with the illustrations of Charlton and 
Young indicate that formerly it was complete. 

It is generally agreed that the first and last letters of the fifth line of the inscription 
are A and O with one or more letters between. The suggestion on the museum label that 
the last line should be read A..D.. with the meaning 'in the year' is to be rejected, because 
the system of recording dates A.D. or Anno Domini was first used in 527 A.D. by the monk 
Dionysius Exiguus. Charlton who saw the stone soon after its discovery, when it would 
still be possible to distinguish between the damaged area and the original surface was 
‘inclined to think the second letter is G' but as he failed to distinguish between G and 
S in the third line either reading is possible. Forty years later Young's reading was 'that 
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it seems to be a C though I have sometimes thought it an M. Perhaps it may have been 
S or SL combined, so as to form the words A SOLO, very common on such monuments, 
and sometimes contracted.' 

The upper part of the curve forming the top of this letter is well defined, but lower 
than the bottom of the other letters are what appear to be traces of the tool marks indic- 
ating that the correct reading should be S. Within the curve of the upper part of this letter 
are eight tool marks. These are hardly visible on small scale photographs which have been 
published, but can be seen on the stone or on the large photograph, which visitors to the 
site will find in the entrance of the Raven Hall Hotel, and can be read as a small letter 
O. This would then confirm that the last line is indeed a contraction of a standard form 
used in such inscriptions and which would be readily understood. Even without the assumption 
that the final letter is intended to be a nexus combining the letters L and O the last line 
then becomes A SO(L)O. 

The reading of the whole inscription then gives: 

IVSTINIANVSPP 
VINDICIANVS 
MAGISTERTVRR 
MCASTRVMEFCIT 
ASOLO 

which may be expanded as: 
IVSTINIANVS P(RAE)P(OSITUS) 
VINDICIANVS MAGISTER 
TVRR(E)M CASTRVM 
ER(RE)CIT ASOLO 

and in English becomes: 
JUSTINIANUS COMMANDER 
VINDICIANUS MAGISTER 
TOWER (AND) FORT 
BUILT FROM GROUND LEVEL 

Young suggested that the Justinianus of the inscription might be identified with the 
commander whom the usurper Constantine III sent from Britain to Gaul in 407 A.D. and 
who met his death the next year. He also thought it probable that it was the same Vindic- 
ianus whose name occurred in two other inscriptions. A tombstone at Old Penrith had an 
inscription which may be translated: 'To the spirits of the departed; Crotilo lived 26 years, 
Greca lived 4 years; Vindicianus their brother set up this memorial.' (171) A stone coffin 
found at East Ness, near Hovingham, was presumably some years later if the same person 
was responsible for an inscription: 'Tita Pinta lived 38 years, and Valerius Adjutor lived 
20 years, and Varialus lived 15 years; Valerius Vindicianus had this done for his wife and 
sons.' (172) Although there can be no certainty Young's identifications have been accepted 
as being probably correct by later historians. 

The designation magister at this period could range in its application from senior 
officers to junior non-commissioned officers, and it is perhaps better to regard it not as 
an army rank but as an appointment for specific duties. The uniformity of design of the 
other signal stations which have been excavated is evidence of co-ordinated control, and 
the Ravenscar inscription would indicate that Vindicianus was the officer appointed by 
Justinianus to take charge of the whole operation of improving the security of the coast. 

If the last line of the inscription is to be read A SOLO this has the literal meaning 
'from ground level.' This formula is found in other inscriptions. The dedication slab found 
at Risingham (173) includes A SOLO RESTIT(VIT), recording that the work done restored 
from ground level the gate and walls, and it is to be noted that both the letters O were 
of reduced size, as was the first O of the Ravenscar inscription within the upper curve 
of the S. The inscription from High Rochester (174) includes BALLIS(TARIUM) A SOLO 
RE(STI)T(VIT), recording that an artillery platform was restored from ground level. The 
restoration of buildings at Caerleon (175) was marked by an inscription with the words 
A SOLO RESTITUTERUNT. From High Rochester (176) and from Birdoswald (177) we have, 
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THE RAVENSCAR INSCRIPTION. 
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as at Ravenscar, inscriptions which include the formula A SOLO, but do not otherwise 
confirm that the work was a reconstruction on an existing site and not the original building. 
However, in these instances, if the A SOLO does not refer to a reconstruction or restoration 
from ground level, then the formula is either misleading or redundant. 

A later record of reconstruction is to be seen in the Anglian inscription above the 
porch of St. Gregory's Minster, Kirkdale near Kirkbymoorside (178); 'ORM GAMAL SUNA 
- THONNE HIT WES AEL TOBROCAN AND TOFALAN ... HE HIT LET MACAN NEWAN 
FROM GRUNDI', which in modern English becomes; 'Orm son of Gamal ... when it was 
all broken down and fallen ... caused it to be made new from the ground.' A similar descrip- 
tion might be applied to the signal stations when Vindicianus was ordered to undertake 
their reconstruction. 


Although the signal stations may have been operational for no more than about forty 
years, it is still possible that rebuilding may have been required. There may be seen at 
Filey a set of five large socket stones removed from the signal station, which would serve 
as the base for the vertical timbers supporting a high wooden look-out. A set of six large 
socketed stones was found at Goldsborough, and at Scarborough were the foundations for 
a set of seven stones. The support of an upper floor or the roof of a single story building 
would not require socket stones of such magnitude. It is probable that after a wooden look- 
out tower had become unsafe or destroyed by raiders it would be replaced by the stone 
tower recorded in the Ravenscar inscription. The original construction of the signal stations 
was part of the restoration of the defences of Britain by Theodosius after the disasters 
of 367 A.D. The reconstruction may have been intended to make the country more secure 
immediately before the year 407 A.D. when, under the orders of Constantine III, the com- 
mander Justinianus and his troops left Britain for Gaul. 

Although the term signal stations is now generally accepted, this implies a limitation 
of function, and their purpose would be better appreciated if they were called coastguard 
stations or coastguard forts. The suggestion that messages could be passed along the coast 
to call up a Roman fleet in harbour to ward off the attack of raiders already in sight 
of land is romantic but impractical. Even in the cases where the line of sight is not obstruct- 
ed by high ground, it is only in clear weather that the signal stations would be visible from 
each other. At the present time the coastguards at Ravenscar can communicate with other 
stations only by telephone or V.H.F. radiotelephony, and not by any visual means. 

Between Ravenscar and Scarborough there is a coastguard look-out at Long Nab, 
Burniston, so that a more effective watch can be maintained, especially for small craft 
near this rocky and dangerous coast, and from which patrols can be made along the cliffs. 
The Romans would also be aware that a static watch from the signal stations would need 
to be reinforced by regular cliff patrols, both for their own safety and to maintain contact 
with other stations. The few troops manning the signal stations could not hope to defend 
a stretch of several miles of coastline. They might deter raiders, but against an attack 
in force they could do little but raise an alarm by sending a dispatch rider or by means 
of a line of beacons call up reinforcements from inland. Perhaps the units manning the 
signal stations were regarded as expendable, and the end came when Justinian had withdrawn 
his troops and defence in depth could no longer be maintained. 
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APPENDIX M 


THE RAILWAYS OF STAINTONDALE 
by J. Robin Lidster. 


INTRODUCTION: The Scarborough and Whitby Railway, which was opened on 16 July 
1885, had two stations in the Parish of Staintondale. These were Stainton Dale, 7 #4. miles 
from Scarborough, and Peak, 10 miles from Scarborough. Peak was renamed Ravenscar 
in 1897 and both stations remained open until the entire line closed on 6 March 1965. Prior 
to the building of this railway, which commenced in 1872, a number of different schemes 
had been suggested to connect the towns of Scarborough and Whitby by rail and these would 
have taken alternative routes through Staintondale. An interesting narrow gauge mineral 
railway also ran partly within the parish and records of two small tramways also survive. 


RAILWAY SCHEMES: The first serious proposal to link Scarborough and Whitby by rail 
came in 1863 under the title of 'The Scarborough, Whitby and Staithes Railway'. This line 
would have passed up Newlands Dale, near Cloughton, to Hayburn Wyke where it was to 
pass through a tunnel, near Petard Point, on to the undercliff. It was planned that the 
line would then traverse the entire length of Beast Cliff up to Ravenscar where it would 
have skirted perilously round into Robin Hood's Bay. Some time after this scheme was 
put forward a large section of undercliff fell into the sea between Blea Wyke and Ravenscar 
and had the line been built it would have had a very short life. 

In 1864 a completely different scheme was suggested for a mineral line from Scar- 
borough to Sleights (3 ’2. miles SW of Whitby). This railway would have passed west of 
the villages of Scalby, Burniston and Cloughton, up Harwood Dale, over the moors and 
down Iburndale to a junction with the North Eastern Railway. This scheme would have 
virtually by-passed Staintondale and in any case was not intended to carry passengers. 

A further scheme was proposed, in 1864, for a ‘coast line' which was to follow a 
very similar route to the Scarborough, Whitby and Staithes Railway of 1863. Again it would 
have passed through a tunnel on the undercliff between Staintondale and Ravenscar. A 
Bill was put before Parliament and the Act, which received the Royal Assent on 5 July 
1865, authorised the incorporation of a ‘Scarborough and Whitby Railway Company’. An 
engineer was appointed and this was Eugenius Birch who was responsible for the Peoples 
Palace & Aquarium at Scarborough and also for the ill-fated North Bay Pier. 

One of the clauses in the Act stipulated that all the monies raised should be used 
in constructing, simultaneously, the sections of line between Whitby and Ravenscar and 
between Scarborough and Ravenscar. One of the first directors of the S&WRCo was William 
Henry Hammond of Raven Hall who was later referred to as 'the father of the railway’. 


It was hoped to start constriction in August 1865 but insufficient capital was forth- 
coming and nothing more was heard of this scheme. Had it been built it would certainly 
have brought about great changes to the cliff scenery as a set of the original Plans & Sec- 
tions in the author's collection reveals. 

In 1870 yet another plan for a completely different line was proposed. This was for 

an isolated railway, without terminal junctions, and the Act received the Royal Assent 
on 29 June 1871 incorporating a new Scarborough & Whitby Railway Company. W.H.Ham- 
mond was again named as one of the directors and the line was to be completed by 1876 
with an authorised capital of £120,000. 
BUILDING: The contractors for this scheme were Kirk & Parry and the engineer was 
again Eugenius Birch. The first sod was cut on Monday 3 June 1872, near Scarborough ceme- 
tery, and by August the following year the formation, as far as Hayburn Wyke, was ready 
for the ballast and permanent way. Because of lack of capital progress was slow and by 
1877 a complete standstill was reached although at least one bridge and a culvert had 
been built in Staintondale. 

In order to revive the powers of the previous Acts (an Act for making junctions being 
obtained in 1873) a new Act was passed on 12 August 1880 which also provided for the 
raising of further capital. New engineers were appointed - Charles Fox & Son of Westmin- 
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ster, and new contractors - John Waddell & Sons of Edinburgh. 

A fresh start was made in 1881 but construction was not without incident and a typical 

accident is recorded in the Scarborough Gazette in 1884: 
'On Thursday Mr. Geo. Buchannan, coroner, held an inquest at Robin Hood's Bay, near 
Whitby, touching the death of a man named J.Atkinson, 29 years of age, employed as a 
navvy at The Peak (Ravenscar), on the works of the S&WRly there. The deceased was 
in one of the cuttings and though he had been duly warned, he did not get out of the way 
in time, and he was crushed under a heavy fall of earth. After he was extricated it was 
found that he had one leg broken, and he had sustained severe internal injuries which term- 
inated fatally. The Jury recorded a verdict of "Accidentally Killed".! 

_ Before the line was completed an excursion ran up to Peak from Scarborough, in 
January 1884, on the occasion of a Band of Hope meeting at Raven Hall. The train consisted 
of contractors wagons fitted with seats, which conveyed 140 people from Scarborough and 
Cloughton. Another similar excursion ran in May 1885 and the Reverend R. Balgarnie, 
in his address, said that the workmen's shanties at Peak reminded him of - 'the far west 
settlements of America where a school and a church were generally the first public buildings 
to be erected, here they had erected a hall which combined the Gospel and Temperance 
thus taking cognizance of the bodies and souls of the workmen’. 

The line was eventually opened, after thirteen years, on 16 July 1885. It was owned 
by the S&WRCo but operated by the NERCo which supplied all the staff, engines and rolling 
stock. The gross receipts were shared equally by the two companies but there was always 
antagonism between them and the NERCo eventually bought out the S&WRCo on | July 
1898. They paid £261,333 in North Eastern stock for a line which had cost £649,813 to 
build. 


STAINTON DALE STATION: In October 1884 a valuable freehold estate was auctioned 
which contained 68 acres of arable and pasture land, a farmhouse, two cottages, barns 
and a stable. Part of the estate was contracted to be sold to the S&WRCo for the purpose 
of a railway station for the village of Staintondale. This was expected to increase the 
value of the estate to be auctioned, which was occupied by the owner, Robert Mainforth. 
Biddings were commenced at £2,000 but the property was withdrawn at £2,350. 

The station was built early in 1885 and was one of the larger ones on the line with 
stone-built station buildings with an integral stationmaster's house, two platforms with 
a passing loop, and a goods yard with a cattle dock, warehouse and 5 ton weighbridge. 
The steep gradient at the south end of the station necessitated catch points to prevent 
stray vehicles running back down the line to Cloughton. 

It is recorded that the first consignment of mineral traffic on the S&WR was two 
truck-loads of fine building stone which was sent from a newly opened quarry at Staintondale 
to a Scarborough builder in October 1885. 

In 1887 the NERCo demanded that a proper and efficient water supply should be 
provided for the stationmaster's house as the existing one was 'unwholesome and precarious! 
and had been condemned by the stationmaster's doctor. As at the other larger stations 
on the line there was a collecting chamber under the scullery floor into which water, from 
the roofs of the station buildings, was piped. A handpump brought this 'soft water' supply 
up for use in the kitchen. 

The first stationmaster at Stainton Dale was Mr. T. Wright who kept black Hamburg 
hens in a large run behind the goods yard. Later a Mr. Appleyard was stationmaster and 
he had a smallholding in an adjacent field and ran 'The Staintondale Apiary', the sign for 
which was larger than the station nameboards: He was followed by Mr. J. Waugh and the 
last stationmaster was Mr. R.W. Carr whose fascinating life-story may soon be published. 

Stainton Dale can claim a first in the field of railway innovation as, in July 1933, 
one of the first camping coaches was sited here in the goods yard. This novel form of 
holiday accommodation was first introduced by the LNER when ten outdated 6-wheel coaches 
were converted and placed on quiet country sidings. The coaches had a kitchen, dining/day 
room and two bedrooms and could take up to six people. All cutlery, crockery, linen and 
blankets were provided and lighting, heating and cooking was by paraffin which could be 
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bought from the stationmaster. The coaches could only be hired during the summer season 
and only by people travelling to their destination by rail. The cost of a coach, for a week, 
was £2.50 irrespective of the number in the party. This novel idea was taken up by other 
railway companies but one of the first ten coaches was here at Staintondale. 


BENT RIGG BRIDGE: The approaches to this bridge, which carried Bent Rigg Lane over 
the railway south of Ravenscar, were constructed by Kirk & Parry, the first contractors, 
but the bridge itself was erected by John Waddell & Sons. The bridge was number 25, from 
Scarborough, in a high total of 61, and was typical of the substantial workmanship of this 
contractor. 

In the field at the north-east corner of the bridge the course of a siding can still 
be traced which joined the line about 1/4 mile north of the bridge. The siding was laid 
down in the 1880's in conjunction with the Corporation Manure Depot which was erected 
in Gallows Close Goods Yard at Scarborough. The siding at Bent Rigg acted as the reception 
area for truck-loads of town refuse and 'night soil' from Scarborough. 


RAVENSCAR STATION: — Originally called Peak, the name was changed to Ravenscar on 
| O¢tober 1897 in conjunction with the development of the 'New Seaside Watering Place’. 
At first the station consisted of a single platform, with wooden station buildings, and a 
goods siding. In 1908 a passing loop and a second platform, also built of wood, were provided 
in response to the increasing traffic on the line. 

Accommodation for the stationmaster was lacking at Peak and in 1886 the NERCo 
pressed the S&WRCo to provide a house. The latter, being always short of finance, had 
not erected one, despite repeated requests, by 1895 and the former, in retaliation, closed 
Peak station to all stopping traffic on 6 March of that year. The S&WRCo Board, after 
further prevarication, finally agreed to pay for a house and the NERCo reopened the station, 
appropriately, on | April 1896. 

The station was at the highest point on the S&WR being 631 ft. above sea-level and 
was prone to rather severe weather conditions. The worst time was in February 1947 when 
the line became blocked by snow and remained closed for six weeks. Conditions were so 
bad that it took a powerful snowplough train from York, and a large gang of men with 
shovels, to cut through the snowdrifts, which, in some of the cuttings between Stainton 
Dale and Ravenscar, were up to twelve feet deep. One resident remembered that the snow 
almost reached the arm of the signal at the north end of the station and that, as the local 
shop had run out of everything but tins of soup, the men had to go out into the fields 
with picks and shovels to dig turnips out of the frozen ground: Everyone turned out to 
greet the arrival of the snowplough train which was especially welcome as someone had 
loaded the van with trays of bread and cakes before it left Scarborough. 


RAVENSCAR TUNNEL: It was not originally intended to build a tunnel at Peak as a cutting 
would have been a much easier proposition, the depth of rock not being very great. Surpris- 
ingly, W.H. Hammond, the main promotor of the railway and a director of the S&WRCo, 
and owner of the land here, objected to a cutting and insisted that a tunnel should be built. 
The S&WRCo Board reluctantly agreed and instructed the engineer to have one built at 
an extra cost of £500. 

Kirk & Parry, the first contractors, are said to have completed a tunnel here in 1876, 
but when new engineers and a contractor were appointed in 1880 it was found to be partly 
on the wrong course and was rebuilt by John Waddell & Sons. The 'new' tunnel was com- 
pleted in October 1884 but the problems were not over as it was found that wet conditions 
prevailed inside and this, combined with frequent sea frets, made the rails very greasy 
causing the engines to slip to a standstill. 

There were many occasions on which locomotives had to back down to the brickworks 
and take another run at the tunnel - sometimes up to five attempts were made before 
the trains reached Ravenscar station. Because of this severe problem it is said that explosive 
charges were actually placed in order to remove the top of the tunnel but, for some reason, 
the scheme was dropped before the charges were fired. 
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LANDSLIPS: Although the line was well-built the ground north of Ravenscar tunnel was 
somewhat treacherous, partly due to the considerable activities of the Alum industry, but 
mainly due to the nature of the Boulder Clay and the underlying Lias Shale strata. 

Three years after the line opened a serious landslip occurred, on 7 August 1888, half 
a mile north of the Peak, which completely blocked the line. It was cleared the following 
day but two days later another massive slip deposited nearly 7,900 tons of soil and clay 
on the line which was blocked for twelve days. 

Further slips took place in 1891-2 and the NERCo took the S&WRCo to the High 
Court maintaining that it was the responsibility of the latter because of incompetent con- 
struction. The S&WRCo denied this and brought evidence to show that the NERCo had 
neglected to keep the drains clear - many of which were covered in brambles! The S&WRCo 
won the case but the brambles still grow: 


WHITAKER'S BRICKWORKS: It is hard to imagine a more desolate and remote location 
for a brickworks, which were usually to be found near towns and larger villages, than in 
the old alum quarries at Ravenscar. It seems most likely that Whitaker's Brickworks, 
which came into operation in about 1900, was built in response to the promotion of Raven- 
scar as a 'New Seaside Watering Place' where over 1700 plots of land were available for 
the erection of terraced houses, villas, hotels and shops. 

As this scheme was an almost total failure, despite the running of special trains for 
prospective purchasers from the West Riding, it was fortunate that the brickworks was 
next to the S&WR. With its own siding it was able to send bricks further afield, via the 
railway, and in the late 1920's Whitaker's Brickworks successfully tendered for the contract 
to supply bricks for the Northstead Estate at Scarborough, much to the surprise of the 
Scarborough Brick Company. 


GANISTER QUARRIES : Another local industry, which relied for a time on the S&WR 
for transportation, was that of ganister quarrying on Stony Marl Moor near Ravenscar. 
Ganister contains a high silica content and was used in the manufacture of firebricks and 
the linings of blast furnaces. The mineral was quarried from lens-shaped enclosures in the 
Upper Jurassic rocks and a narrow-gauge horse-drawn railway ran across the moors to 
a point just above the north end of the brickworks. Here the pairs of wagons were attached 
to a cable round a drum and lowered down a steep incline at the bottom of which the 
ganister was transferred into standard gauge wagons in the brickyard siding. 

The quarries were operated by Pickford, Holland & Co of Sheffield and working com- 
menced during the first world war. Road transport soon took over and the narrow gauge 
railway was removed in the 1930's. Quarrying ceased in about 1965 but the course of the 
incline can still clearly be seen and a short length of track is still in situ. 


TRAMWAYS: Records, on paper at least, survive of two narrow-gauge tramways in the 
Parish of Staintondale although their purpose is not known for certain. 

The first ran through the oddly-arched underbridge, on the Scarborough & Whitby 
Railway, just south of the brickworks. On an old plan it is named as 'Hammond's Tramway’ 
but its full course is not known as it is only delineated where it passed under the S&WR. 
It seems certain that it actually existed prior to the erection of the bridge which was 
specifically designed to carry the S&WR over it. As it can only have terminated, at its 
western end, in the south end of the former alum quarry its purpose may well have been 
to supply building stone for the Raven Hall estate of W.H. Hammond. 

The other tramway is marked on an old deed showing the north end of Ravenscar 
Station.. Again only a very short section of the (proposed?) tramway is marked showing 
a line passing at right angles through the stone wall on the eastern side near the goods 
yard siding. It may be that this was intended to facilitate the movement of materials used 
in the erection of the Ravenscar Estate but this is purely speculation as it is not known 
whether the tramway was actually built and further research is required. 
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CLOSURE OF THE S&WR: The S&WR provided a valuable service to the community in 
Staintondale. Its opening in 1885 brought changes to the slow pace of village life. The 
impact of the railway can be judged from a statement in a local paper which described 
nearby Robin Hood's Bay as being ‘almost inaccessible from Scarborough and because of 
the distance and the state of the roads was usually visited by gentlemen only’. 

During the summer months the line was crowded with trains full of holidaymakers, 
daytrippers and tourists and many of the farms and cottages in the parish advertised rooms 
to let in the railway holiday guides published each season. This had its effect on the economy 
of the area and is just one example of the way in which the railway improved the standard 
of living of many of the families who were quick to take advantage of this new source 
of income. 

Unfortunately, even before the days of 'money management! and 'cashflowitis' the 
seasonal traffic was found to be insufficient to support the S&WR over the full twelve 
months of the year. Road traffic quickly took revenue away from the railway, in the 1940's 
and 1950's, making the line even less viable. This was a remarkably rapid turn-around as 
traffic on this, and many other railways, had hit an all-time high, passenger wise, in the 
1930's. The effect of the second world war on the railways of this country cannot be under- 
estimated. 

Under the accounting system used in the 1960's it was proved that the line had become 
very unprofitable and closure was inevitable. An example of the financial situation gives 
good reason - during one week, in the summer of 1964, £160 was paid out in wages to 
the staff of Stainton Dale and Cloughton who also managed the then unstaffed Hayburn 
Wyke station. The income from passenger traffic for the three stations in the same week 
amounted to £6! This did not, however, take into account the many hundreds of passengers 
who booked return tickets to or over the S&WR from places as far afield as Scotland, 
Wales or the South of England. 

The line was closed by Beeching and the last passenger train ran through Stainton 
Dale on the evening of 6 March 1965. 


THE LINE TODAY: Ten years after the line closed the abandoned railway and some of 
the station buildings were bought by Scarborough Borough Council and the trackbed from 
Scalby to Hawsker opened as a public walk. 

From this Trailway the former stations of Stainton Dale and Ravenscar can be seen 
and compared and there could not be a greater contrast between the two. At Ravenscar 
all the buildings, being mainly of wood, were demolished with the exception of the down 
platform shelter which has been relocated and now serves as the local cricket pavilion. 
Only the original platform remains, overgrown with weeds, and with the rough foundations 
of the buildings still visible - a depressing sight both for residents and railway historians 
alike. 

At Stainton Dale the picture is completely different - the original stone station build- 
ings remain standing, well-kept and renovated, and in occupation. An agricultural machinery 
business is run in the former station offices, and in the yard outside, by the son of the 
former stationmaster. The goods yard has been transformed into an attractive and well 
laid out garden and the whole place is bright and well-cared for and would still win first 
class prizes in the Best Kept Stations Competition which used to be run by the railway 
companies. 

Although the rails have been lifted there is still a quietly expectant air about the 
station as though it were ready for a train-load of happy holidaymakers, or shoppers coming 
home from market, and the station clock still ticks on. 


FURTHER READING: Many photographs and plans of the Scarborough & Whitby Railway, 
together with further historical details and anecdotes about the line, can be found in the 
following publications by Robin Lidster: 


"The Scarborough & Whitby Railway" Hendon Publishing, 1977. 
"Yorkshire Coast Lines" Hendon Publishing, 1983. 
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"From Scalby to Ravenscar In Old Picture Postcards" 


"The Scarborough & Whitby Railway: A Centenary Volume" 


"The Scarborough & Whitby Trailway" 
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APPENDIX N 
THE 1841 CENSUS RETURN 


In this census return, the first detailed national population survey, the inhabitants 
of Staintondale township are separated into those living at 'Peak Hill' and those at 'Stainton 
Dale' with one or two at ‘Black Head'. Peak Hill is shown on the contemporary O.S. map 
but on the later maps the area is called Raven Hill. Peak Hill appears to have been the 
main community of the township, having no fewer than nineteen families living there. 
Black Head was a small area between the two large Peak Alum quarries, very near the 
boundary with Fylingdales. 

The expression ‘Stainton Dale' appears to refer to all the rest of the township poss- 
essing no obvious focal point. With the exception of Rigg Hall and Plain Tree House (sic) 
no house or farm names are given, not even that of Raven Hall. 

The following names are given in the order in which they appear in the census return. 


PEAK HILL 

John Stephenson Agent Peak Alum Works. 
William Duck Agricultural Labourer. 
William Hardwick Shoemaker. 

Dale Birks Agricultural Labourer. 
William Ridsdale Agricultural Labourer. 
Edward Linds (?) Agricultural Labourer. 
Mev (?) Tollon Agricultural Labourer. 
Robert Tires Farmer. 

Joseph Newton Agricultural Labourer. 
Christopher Sadman Farmer. 

Thomas Pickering Agricultural Labourer. 
Thomas Liddle Agricultural Labourer. 
George Kipling Agricultural Labourer. 
Fred Holtby Agricultural Labourer. 
William Cockrill Agricultural Labourer. 
Christopher Banes Agricultural Labourer. 
Joseph Duck Agricultural Labourer. 
Robert Pearson Grocer. 

STAINTON DALE 

William Mead Agricultural Labourer. 
John Trott Farmer. 

Mary Mead Farmer. 

John Emmerson Farmer. 

John Mainforth, Rigg Hall Farmer. 

Joseph Cranston Agricultural Labourer. 
Abel Bennison Publican. 

John Hodgson Farmer. 

William Mead Agricultural Labourer. 
Robert Mainforth Farmer. 

Richard Foden Agricultural Labourer. 
Mary Newton Farmer. 

William Noble Agricultural Labourer. 
George Duck Agricultural Labourer. 
Walter Pickering Agricultural Labourer. 
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William Harrington 
William Smithson 
Isaac Jefferson 
Thomas Temple 
Robert Screech 
Philip Newton 
Thomas Thompson 
Robert Lightfoot 
Jonathan Lang 
Richard Bradbury 
Thomas Thompson 
Richard Ward 
George Atkinson 
Joseph Hughill 
William Gardiner 
William Moss 
Thomas Leadley 
Thomas Willis 
William Cockrill 
Robert Mead 
James Taylor 
James Tucker 
William Emmerson 


Agricultural Labourer. 
Agricultural Labourer. 
Farmer. 

Agricultural Labourer. 


Riding Officer in His Majesty's Service. 


Farmer. 

Agricultural Labourer. 
Agricultural Labourer. 
Tea Dealer. 
Agricultural Labourer. 
Farmer. 

Farmer. 

Agricultural Labourer. 
Blacksmith. 

Farmer 

Mariner. 

Farmer. 

Farmer. 

Shoemaker. 

Mason. 

Agricultural Labourer. 
Agricultural Labourer. 
Farmer. 


William Marwood, Plain Tree House Farmer. 


BLACK HEAD 
Robert Emmerson Farmer. 
John Mathews Agricultural Labourer. 


TOTAL: 160 males and 140 females. It is stated that four males and two females were 
‘living in tents or in the open air'. 


Signed by Robert Mainforth. 


There are several surprises in the list - one is the complete absence of any mention 
of the alum workers, though the Peak works were not finally closed until 1862 and an 'Agent' 
is recorded living at Peak Hill. Possibly the works were suffering one of their periodic 
shut-downs and the workers dispersed. In the 1851 census there were forty alum workers 
recorded and significantly a total population of 343 against 300 in 1841. 

There is no mention of Peak House, showing it was unoccupied; this is perhaps not 
unexpected as this was the time of the transfer of the property from Willis to the Ham- 
monds. Although the school-house had been recorded as long ago as 1827 during the run-up 
to the Inclosure Award, there is no mention of a teacher. 

The Thomas Willis, farmer, seems to be no relation of the Rev. R.C. 3; the name 'Willis' 
iS a not uncommon one in the Scalby parish registers. The 'Riding Officer in His Majesty's 
Service’ is of great significance, he was a senior mounted excise man, showing that smugg- 
ling at this time still flourished in the Dale, though he does not appear in the 1851 census. 
The 'tea-dealer' is unexpected and the '‘publican' must have belonged to the Shepherds' 
Arms, so-named on the 1848 O.S. maps. 

Many of the farms had servants living-in. There were nineteen farmers roughly the 
Same number as in the Tudor rent-roll and in the early days of the Freeholders. 
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ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THE TEXT AND WORKS CONSULTED. 


Baker 

Bar tholomew 
BDA 

BH 
Bridlington 


Brooke-Little 
Burnett 


Butler and Given-Wilson 


Candler 
Chapman 
Charlton 
Chisholm 
Clark 


DGF 
DIB 
DNB 
Duesbury 
Dyer 


Ellis 

Emmison 

English and Barr 
Farrer 


FF 
Fry 


GC 
Goodchild 
Halsbury 


Hartley and Ingleby 


J.B. Baker. 'History of Scarborough',188&2. 

Gazetteer of Great Britain. 

Ordnance Survey, ‘Britain in the Dark Ages'. 

Professor B. Harrison, University of Leeds, in lit. 
W.T. Lancaster (ed.), 'Cartulary of Bridlington Priory’, 
1912 (ms. c 1300) 

J.P. Brooke-Little, 'Heraldy', 1978. 

P. Burnett, papers in the library of the Whitby Literary 
and Philosophical Society. 

L. Butler and C. Given-Wilson, 'Medieval Monasteries 
of Great Britain',1979. 

Candler Papers in the NYRO. 

S.K. Chapman, 'Cleveland Ironstone’, 1973. 

L. Charlton, 'History of Whitby', 1779. 

N. Chisholm, 'Rural Settlement and Land Use', 1966. 
M. Kitson Clark, 'A Gazetteer of Roman Remains 
in East Yorkshire', Roman Malton and District Report, 
news 

DGwihutty, in lis. 

D.J. Brooke, North York Moors National Park, in \it. 
Dictionary of National Biography. 

Duesbury Papers in the library of Hull University. 
Miss S. Dyer, Museum and Library of the Order of 
St) J6hn, in lit. 

J. Dykes, 'Smuggling on the Yorkshire Coast', 1978. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
H.L. Edlin (ed.), 'North Yorkshire Forests', 1972. 
E. Gillet, University of Hull, in lit. 

E.H. Leadley, in iit. 

E. Ekwall, 'English Place-Names', 1977. 

F. Elgee, 'The Moorlands of North-Eastern Yorkshire’, 
Pelz 

F. Elgee, ‘Early Man in- North-East Yorkshire’, 1930. 
F. and H.W. Elgee, 'The Archaeology of Yorkshire’, 
Ee P 

F. Ellis, 'Stories of Two Parishes', 1928. 

F.G. Emmison, ‘Archives and Local History’, 1966. 
B.A. English and C.B.L. Barr, ‘Records Formerly in 
St. Mary's Tower, York', YAJ, vol. 42. 

W. Farrer, 'Early Yorkshire Charters', vols. 1, 2 and 
3, 1914-16. Index vol. 4 and vol. 5 edited’ by C.T. 
Clay, 1935-6. 

F. Fletcher, in lit. 

C. Fry, 'Can You Find Me?', 1978. 

N.B. Christopher Fry's grandmother was the daughter 
of W.H. Hammmond. 

CPT OSes Ir alte 

R.G. Goodchild, 'The Ravenscar Inscription', Anti- 
quaries Journal, vol. 32, 1952. 

H.S. Giffard, Earl Halsbury (ed.), 'Laws of England’, 
vols. 1-31, 1907-17. 

M. Hartley and J. Ingleby, 'Life in the Moorlands 
of North-East Yorkshire', 1972. 
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Hemingway and Owen 


Hindle 
Hume 


_ Ingram 
JHR 
Kirkby 


Knowles and Hadcock 


Knox 


Larking and Kemble 


Lees 


Leyland 
Lincs 
KP 
Long 
ERG 


Macalpine and Hunter 


Marshall 


Martin 


Meadley 
Morrison 
NRRS 
NYRO 
Parratt 
Par tridge 
Pearson 
Pickering 


Poulson 
PRO 
RBD 


Raine 


Reaney 
RIB 


Richardson 


Rievaulx 


Robinson 


J.E. Hemingway and J.S. Owen, ‘William Smith and 
the Jurassic Coals of Yorkshire', Proceedings of the 
Yorkshire Geological Society, vol. 40, 1975. 

B.P. Hindle, 'Wedieval Roads’, 1982. 

E.E. Hume, 'Medical Work of the Knights Hospitaller', 
1940. 

M.E. Ingram, 'The Manor of Bridlington', 1977. 

J.H. Rushton, in lit. 

R.H. Skaife (ed.), 'The Survey of the County of York 
by John de Kirkby, called Kirkby's Inquest', Surtees 
Society, vol. 49, 1867. 

D. Knowles and R.N. Hadcock, 'Medieval Religious 
Houses in England and Wales', 1953. 

R. Knox, 'Eastern Yorkshire’, 1855. 

"Knights Hospitaller in England; being the Report 
of Philip de Thame, Prior, to the Grand Master, Elyan 
de Villanova’, 1338. Edited by L.B. Larking; with 
an Historical Introduction by J.M. Kemble. Camden 
SOCIETYs.VOL. Bb), loo/. 

B.A. Lees, 'Records of the Templars in England in 
the 12th century", 1935. 

J. Leyland, 'The Yorkshire Coast', 1892. 

Lincolnshire Archives Office. 

Lar. Patratt, in. lit. 

W.H. Long, 'Agriculture of Yorkshire', 1969. 

Mrs. L.R. Gridley, in lit. 

I. Macalpine and R. Hunter, 'George III and the Mad 
Business', 1969. 

G. Marshall, 'The Marshalls of Pickering and _ their 
bescendarits., YAJ, vol.7, 

E.J. Martin, ‘The Templars in’ Yorkshire’, YAJ, vol. 
29. 

C. Meadley, 'Memorials of Scarborough’, 1890. 

A. Morrison, ‘Alum’, 1981. 

North Riding Record Society. 

North Yorkshire Record Office. 

A.W. Parratt, 'North Yorkshire Beacons', undated. 
E. Partridge, 'Origins', 1966. 

F.R. Pearson, 'Roman Yorkshire', 1936. 

R.B. Turton (ed.), 'The Honor and Forest of Pickering’, 
NRRS, New Series, vols. I-IV, 1894-7. 

G. Poulson, 'Beverlac or the Antiquities and History 
of Beverley', 1329. 

Public Record Office. 

Professor R.B. Dobson, University of York, in lit. 
J. Raine (ed.), 'Depositions from the Castle of York', 
Surtees Society, vol. 40, 1861. 

P.H. Reaney, ‘Dictionary of British Surnames', 1970. 
R.G. Collingwood and R.P. Wright, 'The Roman Inscrip- 
tions of Britain, vol. I, Inscriptions on Stone', 1965. 
J. Richardson, 'The Local Historian's Encyclopedia' 
1974, 

J.C. Atkinson (ed.), 'Cartularium Abbathiae de 

Rievalle', Surtees Society, vol. 83, 1889. 

F.K. Robinson, 'Whitby and its Vicinity’, 1860. 
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Rowntree 
Smith | 
Turton 
VCH 
VCHNR 


Whellan 
YAJI 
YAS 
Yo 
YFF 


Young 


Young and Bird 


A. ,.Rowntrees The “History. of _ Scarborough’, 1931. 
A.H. Smith, 'Place-Names of the North Riding', 1928. 
R.B. Turton, 'The Alum Farm', 1938. 

Victoria County History of Yorkshire, 1907-25. 

Victoria County History of the North Riding of York- 
shire, 1914-25. 

T. Whellan & Co., ‘History and Topography of the 
City of York and the North Riding of Yorkshire’, 
vols. 1 and 2, 1857-9. 

Yorkshire Archaeological Journal. 

Yorkshire Archaeological Society. 

W. Page (ed.), 'Yorkshire Chantry Surveys', Surtees 
Society, vols. 91-2, 1894-5. 

F. Collins (ed.), 'Feet of Fines of the Tudor Period’, 
YAS Record Series, vols. 2, 5, 7 and 8, 1887-90. 

G. Young, 'A History of Whitby and Streoneshalgh 
Abbey', 1817. 

G. Young and R. Bird, 'A Geological Survey of the 
Yorkshire Coast', 1822. 
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Young, p.443. 
EG. 


Pickering, vol. I, pp.172-204. 
Alan de Percy's confirmation of the boundaries of the Whitby Abbey land, c. 1077. 


Young, pp.932-3. 
SI, Dsl li. 

Young, .p.Z/1, 

Knox, p.156. 
Pickering, vol. I, p.24. 
Hindle, p.44. 

Ibid., p.34. 

Whellan, p.96. 

NYRO. 

Pickering, vol. I, p.21. 
Knox;, po i206. 
Pickering, vol. I, p.21. 
Dykes, p.39. 
Bartholomew. 

Ekwall, p.388. 

Ibidsa ps 133% 

Ibid ap. 191. 

eC be 
Charlton's Record !L'. 
Pickering vol. I, p.24. 
Ellis. . 
Young, p.443. 


See Edward III's 1334 Inquisition. 


Duesbury. 


See Buckton's disposal of the Dale. 
Pickering, vol. IV, p.XVIII. 


Ibid., vol. IV, p.XIX. 
MiGassVOl. ill? p.b. 

1Wid.. vol. ll, p.lZ). 
Digs VOL. IL Det be 


Rotuli Hundredorum, Record Commission, vol. I, 1812, p.131. 


Pickering, vol. III, p.44. 
Burnett. 

Rievaulx, p.VII. 
VCHNR, vol. Il, p.48. 
Bridlington, p.296. 
Pickering, vol. III, p.24. 
Ibid, vol. If,/p.130. 
Ibid., vol IV, p.37. 
Hartley and Ingleby. 
Young and Bird, p.110. 


Prof. J. Hemingway in lit. 
Hemingway and Owen, p.297. 


Ibid., p.302. 
Hume, p.57. 


Knowles and Hadcock, p.234. 
Pickering, vols. III and IV. 
Larking and Kemble, p.49. 
Knowles and Hadcock, p.195. 
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